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HEN George had 

dropped the trapdoor 

that imprisoned Bob he 
had looked up quickly at Jor- 
dan. The man was smiling at 
him in a congratulatory way. 
“T thought you had some 
sand in you,” he said. “Now 
you’ve got him where you 
want him. After this he will 
understand that he can’t ride 
you. We’ll start now.” He 
crossed to the telephone. “You 
run the car down to the gas 
tank and fill her up. I'll join 
you there in a moment.” 

While Jordan was occupied 
in the conversation over the 
telephone that Bob had over- 
heard George with his chest 
out ran the automobile down 
to the tank. “I hope it’ll be 
as easy to get the plug out as 
it was to put it in,” he thought, 
grinning as he remembered 
his trick. 

But he found that the plug 
already was out. “Gee!” he said to 
himself as he fitted the hose. “Bob dis- 
covered that too, did he? I bet that’s 
what he was going to tell Uncle Joe. 
Well, he’ll find he can’t fool with me!” 

He ran five gallons of gasoline into 
the tank of the big automobile and, 
swinging the hose back into place, 
walked round to the front. “Some 
car!” he declared. “I didn’t know there 
was a Hycomobile in the shed except 
Mr. Bonner’s. Say, this is Mr. Bon- 
ner’s! It came out of his corner. I’m 
going to have a ride with Mr. Bonner. 
What’ll Bob say to that? And he’s 
going to let me drive!” 

George was behind the wheel when 
Jordan came hurrying down the path 
and slid in beside him. 

“To the fair?” asked George. 

“No,” Jordan answered. “We'll 
strike the back road to New Sharon 
and run out a mile or so along it.” 

“T never thought I’d be driving this 
car,” said George, laughing, as he 
started. 

“Why? Do you know the car?” 
asked Jordan sharply. 

“T should say so!” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Mr. Bonner’s,” replied George, 
laughing again as he glanced up at his 
companion’s face. 

The face darkened a little and then 
smiled ingratiatingly. “You’re a bright 
boy,” said Jordan. “Well, it’s thanks 
to me that you’re riding in Mr. Bon- 
ner’s car. He isn’t quite ready to leave, 
so we'll take our run and then go, back 
to the fair and pick him up.” 

“Oh,” said George, disappointed, for 
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He was out of the car and had his hand on Jordan’s shoulder 


ROBERT THE RESPONSIBLE 
By Helen Ward Banks °4 


Chapter Nine. “It’s up to” George 


riding in Mr. Bonner’s automobile. was not 
quite so great an honor as riding with Mr. 
Bonner himself. “Are you his chauffeur ?” 

“Ves,” Jordan replied. “I’m his chauffeur, 
though I don’t know that I shall keep the 
position.” 

“Are you going to pay for the gas?” 

“No, we'll leave that bill for Mr. Bonner 
to settle,’ Jordan answered easily. 

There was silence for a few minutes, and 
then George said pompously, “If you’re going 
to give up your position with Mr. Bonner, I 
may apply for it.” 

Jordan looked down at him and laughed 
with an ill-concealed sneer. “You?” he asked. 

“Certainly. I know how to handle a car. 
Why, before I came here I always had a car. 
We lived in some style, I can tell you!” 

“What did your father do for a living?” 

“He was in real estate. He sold all the big 
houses that were in the market.” 

“Smart man, eh?” 

“You bet he was.” 

“Pity his son didn’t inherit some of it.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded George 
in an injured tone. 

“T mean what I say. He may have cut his 
swath, but it’s a pity he didn’t have a smarter 
son,” 

“You mean me?” 

“Ves, you’re the one I mean. What mark 
did you ever make in the world?” 


“T—why, I—” George began in confusion. 

“You can talk good and plenty, but I bet 
it doesn’t go beyond that,” declared Jordan. 
“Tell me, what did you ever do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, think about it awhile and let your 
thinking stop your gab,” Jordan advised him. 

“T will,” answered George haughtily. 

There was little satisfaction, however, in 
taking a high hand with Jordan, for he paid 
George not the slightest attention, and grad- 
ually the boy’s sulks turned into serious 
thought. He had given little heed to the 
advice that his family had offered him, but 
this question from an unprejudiced stranger 
impressed him. Really, what had he ever done 
to make a place for himself in the world? 
What had others done to make places for 
themselves ? 

His thoughts went back to Uncle Joe's 
home. Uncle Joe was a selectman of the 
town, a deacon of the church and a friend 
and adviser to everyone who needed help. 
There was no doubt that Uncle Joe had “cut 
his swath” through Danport. Aunt Lida had 
her Sunday-school class of girls, was president 
of the Ladies’ Aid and, like Uncle Joe, was 
always at the beck and call of all who were 
in trouble. She was the warmth and light of 
the old farmhouse too. George was aware 
of the fact for the first time. Then there was 
Bob. Aunt Lida had told him to think about 


Bob, about Bob’s goodness to 
him and about his lack of 
goodness to Bob. He tried 
honestly to think of one kind 
act that he had ever done for 
Bob, but he could not find 
one. But when he asked him- 
self what Bob had done for 
him he could think at once 
of a dozen generous deeds. 
George really blushed with 
shame. Bob was all right. He 
had done well at school; he 
was a first-class farmer; he 
was on his way to becoming 
a master mechanic; and he 
was a keen business man. The 
parking scheme was clever; 
Bob would earn money by 
means of it—or rather he 
would have earned money ex- 
cept for him, his own cousin! 

For the first time George 
admitted to himself that he 
had deserved the licking that 
Bob had given him for mixing 
up the numbers. He had never 
before seen Bob thoroughly angry; 
like Uncle Joe, he was good-tempered 
and always ready to lend a hand. Yes, 

ut he had been thoroughly angry 
over the numbers, and he would be still 
angrier over the last trick. Poor old 
Bob in the barn cellar and people 
coming for their cars! He’d be in an 
awful mess! 

“Maybe we'd better go back,” said 
George. 

“Maybe we hadn’t,” Jordan replied 
shortly. 

“Bob’s got to get up before the 
people come for their cars.” 

“Bob can stay there all night for all 
I care. A little more speed along here.” 

George glanced at his companion; 
the ingratiating smile was no longer 
on his face, which looked so forbidding 
that George became deeply thoughtful. 
Presently he spoke again: “What did 
Bob tell you about me?” 

“He never mentioned your name.” 

“You said he’d told tales on me and 
would tell Uncle Joe.” 

“Did I?” asked Jordan idly. “Well, 
; say now to shut up, and you’d better 

lo it.” 

George again became thoughtfully 
silent. Something was wrong, and he 
did not know just what it was. The 
man beside him seemed entirely dif- 
ferent from the man who had invited 
him to ride. At the start he had been 
suave and ingratiating; now on the 
road he was rough and unpleasant. 
What had happened ? 

“T’m going back,” George declared 
suddenly, slackening the speed of the 
automobile. “I’ve been far enough.” 
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“You have, have you?” Jordan began 
roughly and then, glancing at the boy, 


changed back to his light, chaffing manner. 
“You don’t want to go home yet, my boy. 
Stay away long enough to make them good 
and anxious about you, and then they’ll be 
only too glad to forgive any past errors and 
kill the fatted calf for you. That’s the game.” 

George did not answer; Jordan’s idea 
appealed to his weak nature. He fancied him- 
self posing as a returned hero. He drove on 
another mile or two and then found that he 
was thinking of Bob again. Maybe Bob had 
not told Uncle Joe about mixing up the num- 
bers; it was not like him to tell. He never 
could remember a time when Bob had told 
tales on him. Lewis might have told. Yes, 
that was doubtless the explanation; Lewis 
could not help blabbing. And George had 
revenged himself on Bob for something that 
Bob probably had not done at all! Trying to 
spoil the scheme that his cousin had worked 
out had been a pretty mean thing to do all 
along. Poor old Bob, shut down in the dark! 
Bob had once left his supper to become cold 
while he rescued George from a predicament 
of that kind. 

“It wasn’t Bob that shut me into the cellar 
after all,” George said suddenly. 

“I don’t care who shut you in.” 

George started to ask his companion a 
question, but he asked it of himself. Why 
did this man want Bob in the cellar? George 
thought of all that had happened at the barn. 
From the moment he had appeared the man 
had tried to prejudice him against Bob. 
George frowned. The man had told lies in 
order to make him angry; he had applauded 
when he had quarreled with his cousin; he 
had egged him on to lay hands on Bob; and 
it was his suggestion to shut Bob in the cellar 
and leave him there. The fellow was not 
interested in helping him, George; he had 
wanted merely to serve some purpose of his 
own. Why did he want Bob out of the way? 

“Won’t Mr. Bonner be waiting for us?” 
George ventured to ask. 

“Let him wait.” 

“There’s a crossroad just ahead that will 
take us back to Danport,” George persisted. 

“It won’t take us,” replied Jordan. “Keep 
over the hill and strike the Milton road.” 

“I’m not going any farther,” declared 
George. 

“Very well, get out then.” 

George hesitated and drove on. They were 
on a lonely bit of narrow, woody road where 
no one might pass in an afternoon; and the 
distance home was too far to walk. “When 
are you going back?” he asked. 

“When I’m good and ready. 
speed! You drive like a snail.” 

“The road’s too rutty for fast driving,” 
George replied sulkily. “And you told me we 
were going only a little way.” 

“If you don’t stop your gab, I’ll throw you 
into the bushes and leave you.” 

George was silent. A lump was coming into 
his throat, and the ready tears were in his 
eyes. Miles from home on a lonely road with 
a burly, insolent stranger, he was frightened. 
The farmhouse and its inmates looked more 
inviting than he had ever thought that they 
could look. He wished suddenly for Bob’s 
protection. Bob was a good fellow. Suddenly 
his cousin’s last words came back to his mind: 
“Tt’s up to you!” What was up to him? And, 
whatever it was, how was he to meet it? 

His companion interrupted his thoughts. 
“You've got a flat tire—the off rear. See if 
you haven't.” 

George stopped the automobile at the side 
of the road and got down to examine the 
tire. “It’s flat all right,” he announced. 

“Then change it; there are two spares.” 

Without a word George got out the jack 
and the tool bag and set to work; but he was 
not expert, and the tire was heavy. After a 
vain struggle he looked up helplessly. “I 
can’t get it off alone,” he said. 

Jordan uttered an impatient exclamation 
and went to his assistance. He twisted the 
wrench out of George’s grasp, and as he did 
it his hand came into contact with George’s 
arm, and the three fingers of his glove folded 
back to his wrist. Fortunately, he was too 
intent on getting the tire off to notice 
George’s white face. 

The boy was standing as if paralyzed; he 
knew now. The man was no chauffeur: he 
was Gentleman Jordan, wanted by the police! 
He had run away with Mr. Bonner’s auto- 
mobile, and George had helped him. Bob 
knew who Jordan was, but had not dared to 
$a 


A little more 


y. 
“Get down that spare tire and be quick 
about it,” Jordan ordered. 

With hands that trembled in spite of him- 
self George loosened the tire from the back of 
the automobile and dropped it beside the man. 
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“See that tack!” Jordan exclaimed. 
would puncture an elephant’s hide.” 

Still trembling, George stooped to look. 
The tack seemed familiar; he thought he 
knew the package that it had come from. 

Jordan soon had the tire off; then he 
picked up the spare tire and muttered some- 
thing beneath his breath. “This one’s no good. 
Give me the other,” he commanded. 

George fetched the other tire; it was as bad 
as the first. 

“What a way to drive a car!” exclaimed 
Jordan. “No one but a fool would drive 
without a spare. Well, we’re going on any- 
way. We’ll run on the rim. Throw those old 
tires into the car, and I’ll put this one on 
again.” 

George dropped the tires one after the 
other into the automobile. For once he was 
too frightened and miserable to cry. What a 
fool he had been to renounce his true friends 
and to put himself into the power of a man 
like Jordan! His vanity was to blame. Jordan 
had flattered him, and he had succumbed to 
his flattery. To trick Bob and to follow a 
thief had looked like adventure! Yes, it was 
adventure, thrilling and exciting, adventure 
such as he had often wished for; but he 
found no pleasure in it. If he could get out 
of the scrape and be once more on the farm 
that he had thought was so dull he would 
never complain again. Corn husking, plow- 
ing, sawing wood, all the jobs that he had 
hated, shone in glowing colors beside the 
plight that he was in. 

“Get in,” Jordan said gruffly. “I'll drive.” 

George obeyed because he was afraid to 
disobey. His brain was whirling; he felt like 
a squirrel running round a wheel in a cage 
from which there was no escape. 
“If Bob would only come!” he 
thought, and then he caught his 
lip’ between his teeth. Bob would 
come; he always found some way 
to outwit circumstances; but he 
would not come bringing help. 
Why should he when he, George, 
had never done anything except 
to plague him all his life? Bob 
would come to arrest Jordan, and 
since he would be with him he 
should have to go to prison! At the 
thought he became cold all over. 
Of all the things that he feared 
prison was the worst; he had never 
forgotten a story about rats in a 
prison cell. “I hope Jordan gets 
away with the car,” he thought. 
“Bonner can stand losing it.” 

But after all, not Mr. Bonner 
but Bob would have to stand the 
loss. Bob would have to pay for the 
car; his business would be ruined; 
no one ever again would call him 
responsible. For an instant George 
felt ungenerously pleased. 

But his pleasure did not last long. He was 
looking at life from a new angle; the sudden 
unhappy experience had changed his sense of 
values, and he was able to see a little beyond 
his own self. Bob’s misfortune would come 
back on Uncle Joe and Aunt Lida; perhaps 
it would destroy the comfort and the prosper- 
ity of the farm. And it would all be his fault! 
He would spoil the lives of three people who 
had shown him the greatest of kindness. In 
his desire to be back with them he realized 
their true worth. 

Once more he seemed to hear Bob’s last 
words: “It’s up to you!” He straightened a 
little and then slouched again. “If I slip out 
at Milton and take a bus home, no one will 
know where I’ve been,” he said to himself 
and felt consoled. “I —” 

He did not finish the thought, for Jordan 
had applied the brakes. “I believe that other 
tire has gone flat. See if it has.” 

George slipped out and went to the near 
rear tire. It was as flat as a flounder, and on 
top just under his eyes was the head of a 
second tack. He pulled it out. 

“Well?” asked Jordan impatiently. 

“Tt’s flat all right,” George answered with 
a new ring in his voice. He knew that Bob 
had put the tacks into the tires and exulted 
at his cousin’s cleverness. Seeing the tack was 
almost like a message from him. 

Jordan was out again, muttering under his 
breath. “Did you puncture those tires?” he 
demanded. 

“T never touched them,” said George. 

“You wouldn’t be smart enough,” jeered 
J ordan. “TI bet that bright cousin of yours did 
it. I could use him in my business. He’s put 
me out of commission all right. I can’t run on 
two rims. Fortunately there’s a wood path 
half a mile ahead. We’ll run the car in there, 
and then we'll be near the Milton turnpike. 
Some one will pick us up there.” 

They ran on and, finding the wood path 


‘SOME 
STORY’ 


“One of the most 
graceful things I 
ever knew a young 
fellow to do” 
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without any difficulty, concealed the automo- 
bile and set out for the main road. 

“Listen here, young man,” Jordan said 
impressively, “you’re going to be my guest 
for a day or two, and if you behave yourself 
you'll enjoy yourself. See? The main thing is 
to keep your mouth shut. I do all the talking, 
and you don’t peep. Remember that!” 

“T don’t want to talk,” George muttered. 

But as he walked on beside Jordan an un- 
welcome thought occurred to him. Jordan had 
suggested something that might solve the 
problem; he himself could save the car by 
telling the first person whom they met that 
Jordan was a thief. If Bob were in his place 
he would tell. When George had found Bob’s 
second tack in the tire he had felt as if he and 
Bob were pals working together for justice, 
but working for justice often meant personal 
discomfort. “If I speak,” he thought, “no 
one will believe me, and Jordan may kill me. 
Anyhow, if they arrest Jordan they’ll take 
me too. The affair isn’t my business, and I 
know enough to keep my mouth shut. I don’t 
want to go to prison.” 

But in spite of the logic that would have 
satisfied the old George the newly awakened 
better self kept him uncomfortable. “It’s up 
to you! It’s up to you!” his new self repeated. 
“T won’t say a word!” George thought dog- 
gedly as they stopped by the edge of the 
turnpike. 

Jordan let one or two automobiles pass 
and then as a roadster with no occupant ex- 
cept the driver, a young man, came into sight 
Jordan raised his hand. The car stopped. 
“I’ve had the misfortune to break down 
away back,” he said, smiling. “Could you 
give me a lift into Milton?” 







HE Arnolds were having company at 
dinner, and grandma had just finished 
telling the story of her first football 
game. “It was my last one too as it hap- 
pened,” she added. “Almost sixty years ago it 
was, on my tenth birthday, but I remember 
it all, especially that going-home part, as 
clearly as if it had happened yesterday.” 

Professor Marden and his wife listened 
with exactly the correct blending of interest 
in personal narrative and deference for age. 
“A most dramatic thing certainly,” he re- 
marked in the tone of courteous enthusiasm 
that was fitting perhaps in a member of the 
Latin department of a great university. “You 
really ought to write your memoirs, Mrs. 
Thorne, and make that story the climax to 
your best chapter.” 

A lull followed the suggestion, and in that 
moment Benjamin, who was sitting next to 
his mother, and Lillian, who was sitting next 
to her father, exchanged glances. Though the 
message was in code, grandma intercepted it. 
And then everyone began to talk excitedly 
about tomorrow’s big game, and about the 
increasing difficulty of getting seats. 

With the oracular finality of the senior that 
he was Benjamin offered a solution for the 
problem of providing seats. “They shouldn’t 
allow the general public to attend. That plan 
was all right when the university was smaller, 
but now the stands should be reserved for 
students and alumni.” 

Father, who was carving the roast with 
deliberate skill, protested tolerantly: “Oh, I 
think that plan would be pretty rough on 
some of us old boys who’ve never had the 
advantage of a college education. Some of us 
look forward to the big game every year and 
like to take an afternoon off from hustling 
the money that helps to keep the university 
going. 

“That’s i what I say, dad!” Lillian ex- 
claimed. “It would be horribly snippy of the 
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“Sure,” replied the young fellow cordially. 

“You'd better not,” said a voice that came 
from George’s lips but that George was not 
sure was his own. “We stole the car that 
broke down.” 

Jordan’s lips tightened, but he still smiled. 
“My young friend can’t resist a joke,” he 
said, “even if it is in poor taste.” He put his 
foot on the running board, but the driver 
was looking doubtfully at the boy. 

“It’s true,” George declared. 

“If you have any qualms, we won’t trouble 
you,” Jordan said good-naturedly and with- 
drew his foot. 

As he spoke a second automobile drew up; 
it was a big touring car, and two men were in 
it. “What’s the trouble, Brent?” one of them 
asked. 

“He asked for a lift,” said the young man, 
“and this lad says he’s stolen a car.’ 

“What car? Where is it?” 

“It’s Mr. Bonner’s car. It’s back on a wood 
path up the road a way,” George answered. 

In a burst of fury Jordan turned and 
struck George a swinging blow that sent him 
reeling. As the boy went down his head 
struck the hard road, and he lay there. 

“T guess we'll take a chance on holding you 
till we know more about you,” drawled the 
man who had not yet spoken. 

He was out of the car and had his hand on 
Jordan’s shoulder. Brent was kneeling beside 
George. 

“Take the boy to my house, Brent,” he said, 
taking command of the situation, “and tell 
my housekeeper to look after him; then see if 
you can find the car he spoke of. I’ll give this 
gentleman a ride to Milton at my expense.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


By Rebecca N. Porter 


university. Besides, they can’t 
do it; it’s unconstitutional and 


—undemocratic.” 
Aware that with her last 
word she had played the 


trump card in all American 
discussion, she glanced com- 
batively at her adversary across 
the table and relinquistied her 
salad fork. 

Father acknowledged her 
championship with the guarded 
smile of a man who has learned 
to distinguish between sentiment 
that is pro-dad and sentiment 
that is merely anti-brother. 
“T think,” he continued genially, 
“that the present method of 
limiting the number of tickets 
that each student may buy is the 
best that can be done about it.” 

Mother, at her end of the table, whispered 
to grandma to pass round the crackers, and 
with a start grandma woke to her responsi- 
bilities. She had not been listening to the 
football controversy; a spiritual revelation 
had completely absorbed her mind. Had she 
been required to set her thoughts down in 
writing she would have found the task abso- 
lutely impossible and absurd. The revelation 
was formless, inarticulate and unreasoning ; 
and yet it was vital, eloquent and convincing. 
For she had not only caught but had instantly 
deciphered the message that had flashed be- 
tween Lillian and Benjamin. It had startled 
and then benumbed her; but even in the first 
moments of pain she acknowledged the grim 
truth of it. All at once she remembered the 
grandmother of her own youth who always 
had shown her the same patchwork quilt 
when she went to call. Then and there she 
had taken a vow against patchwork quilts 
and photograph albums and such things. But 
her vow had been of no avail, for in spite of 
her alert and absolutely genuine interest in 
college athletics and in all the student affairs 
of the university town she had not been able 
to escape the inevitable fate of age; she had 
become that dreaded thing—a bore. 

Feverishly she began to wonder how many 
times she had told the story of her first foot- 
ball game. Certainly the Mardens had never 
heard it before, for this was the first time 
she had ever met them. But Lillian and Ben- 
jamin might say that they had been raised on 
it. Of course they never would say such a 
thing; they were far too well brought up to 
do that; no matter how many more times 
she should tell about her tenth birthday, they 
would never protest. Instead they would do 
that most hateful of all things—suffer in 
silence. They seemed to have cultivated a 
liking for suffering in silence; they were 
martyrs. And grandma had not lived al- 
most seventy years without learning that 
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the taste for martyrdom is hard to eradicate. 
She was a more relentless critic of herself 
than she had ever been of anyone else. Sitting 
there at the dinner table with an amiable but 
abstracted smile, she made no excuses for her 
crime, offered herself no comfort. That the 
story was undoubtedly a good story, that it 
had historic interest that increased rather 
than diminished with age, was no justifica- 
tion for overworking it. And Professor Mar- 
den’s courteous suggestion about the memoirs 
—grandma’s sense of humor suddenly re- 
lieved the bleakness of her tragedy. Why 
that was the polite equivalent for the modern 
advice, “Hire a hall.” 

As with hospitable entreaty she urged the 
crackers upon Mrs. Marden she found her- 
self wishing ardently that Lillian and Ben- 
jamin had not been so rigorously trained, She 
was sure of their affection ; 
she was indubitably con- 
vinced of their respect; 
but she was certain that if 
they had not been taught 
to be quite so punctilious 
they and she would have 
been better friends. Their 
I-appreciate- the -fact-that 
you-are-our-mother’s- 
mother attitude whenever 
they offered her the morris 
chair or suggested that 
they remain at home from 
a motor trip so that there 
should be room for her 
sometimes drove her al- 
most to the point of frenzy. 

Only last evening the 
ever vital subject of her 
years had precipitated itself 
again into the spotlight of 
family publicity. “When an 
old lady enters the room 
never let me see you re- 
main seated, as that young 
Hadley did just now,” 
Benjamin’s father had 
thundered at him after one 
of his fraternity brothers . 
had left the house. And a 
grandma had winced and 
had wondered whether William and Mary 
Arnold would ever have sufficient imagina- 
tion to feel her pain at being thus used as 
a rod of discipline. She remembered the 
friendly eyes of young Hadley, who, deep 
in conversation with Lillian, had not seen 
her grandmother enter. She remembered that 
when the young man and she had been 
alone for a few minutes while Lillian went to 
get her hat he had talked to her eagerly of 
the varsity team and of their prospects for 
winning the big game; he had not seemed to 
realize that she was an old lady, but had 
treated her as if she had been just another 
human being. And when he had gone—he 
seemed to take all the air in the room with 
him—she had felt an almost forgotten 
warmth round her heart. 

But father had been implacable toward 
young Hadley.. When Lillian had come in 
from her walk grandma had heard him tell 
her that there would be no more promenades 
with “that young boor.” 

“But he likes grandma, dad,” the girl had 
protested eagerly. “He told me just now that 
he thinks she’s a peach.” 

“I don’t care what he thinks,” father had 
persisted relentlessly. “You pick out a gentle- 
man, please, to appear with in public.” 

While Lillian was undressing for bed 
grandma had longed to go into the room and 
hotly champion the cause of young Hadley. 
But she and her granddaughter were not on 
sufficiently intimate terms for that; Lillian 
would have been polite but frosty. Though 
she was of far too happy a disposition to 
sulk that morning at breakfast, she had been 
gloomy, as any attractive sophomore would 
be who had captured for herself the most 
popular senior on the campus and who then 
had been ordered to relinquish him. - 

In the living room after dinner the con- 
versation became more animated on the sub- 
ject of football. From her place in the morris 
chair, which never was quite comfortable 
because it was so deep that it did not allow 
her feet to touch the floor, grandma listened 
in silence. 

With kindly inclusiveness Mrs. Marden 
turned to her at last. “I suppose you’re not 
much interested in all this athletic gossip, 
Mrs. ‘Thorne. Football is rough-and-tumble, 
especially now that we’ve gone back again to 
the American game —” 

“She never: goes,” Benjamin interrupted 
her. “I always get four’ tickets—all that I’m 
allowed, you know,—but she: never will 
use one. She wouldn’t go to a football game 
on a bet, I verily believe.” 

“Well, you see, we’ live so close to the 






A voice from 
below hailed her 


stands,” grandma explained, “that from the 
attic window I can get a good view of half 
of the field. And it does seem as if the stands 
belong to the young people on that day.” 

“T’m just as well satisfied to have her stay 
out of that awful crowd too,” Mary added. 
“Tt’s such a jam over there, and you know 
young people nowadays have absolutely no 
respect for age. I don’t know what mother 
would do.” 

And then in spite of the finality of all that 
had been said, the traditional drama was 
enacted the next morning, just as grandma 
knew it would be. Right after breakfast 
father, jerking himself into his overcoat, 
came: into the living room and spoke in 
low-toned confidence over the top of grand- 
ma’s newspaper: “I don’t care a rap about 
this game myself; I go only to please the 

youngsters. Wouldn’t you 

like to use my ticket this 
f time, mother ?” 
7 When grandma had made 
her traditional response 
and he had gone off, whis- 
tling and counting the 
hours until two o’clock, 
Mary hurried in, feeling for 
the sash of the dark silk 
sweater that grandma had 
just finished knitting for 
her. “It isn’t too late for 
you to change your mind 
about the game if you 
think you could stand that 
crush, mother. Of course 
the children always feel 
that they have to go, and 
Will is exactly like a boy 
about it, although he won’t 
let on, but I go only to 
please him and — Oh, there 
is some one at the door.” 

It was a florist’s delivery 
boy with some violets and 
a huge yellow chrysan- 
themum for Lillian. Grand- 
ma made a blue-and-gold 
rosette for the stems and 
then carried the flowers 
upstairs. Lillian came over 
to the mirror and held them against her brown 
silk sport suit to see how they would look. 
With nervous fingers grandma began to read- 
just the articles on the dressing table. Though 
she had never been to college, she was keenly 
aware of the difference between being es- 
corted to an intercollegiate football game by 
the most conspicuous senior in the university 
and being attended by your father. And she 
was desperately sorry for young Hadley. In 
his gorgeous floral offering there were plead- 
ing and defiance and bitter disappointment. 
And for all that tragedy of youth she was 
miserably responsible. But it was not going 
to be possible for her to express her regrets 
to Lillian any more than it had been possible 
to persuade her father to change his verdict. 
Lillian was humming a college tune in a 
casual little voice that said as plainly as 
words, “Please go away and leave me alone.” 
In her eighteen years she had come to have 
what grandma called a sunny disposition and 
what she herself preferred to call fatalism. 
“Thank you for the rosette,” she called cheer- 
fully after grandma’s retreating figure. 


“ Hello, a 
Mrs. Thorne!” 
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She remembered the grandmother of her own youth 


Although the game was scheduled to begin 
at half past two, it was barely two o’clock 
when the Arnolds, without Benjamin, who 
had gone earlier to a fraternity house, de- 
parted for the field. According to annual 
custom, as soon as they were out of sight 
grandma hurried up to the third floor and 
snapped up a window shade as high as it 
would go. Then she brought a cushion and 
with elbows on the sill and eager eyes fixed 
on the part of the field that was not hidden 
knelt there. Just to watch the crowd was 
thrilling—rows and rows of young faces, all 
jubilant, all intent, every one certain of vic- 
tory. As she watched them her eyes suddenly 
grew dim; it was owing to that unaccount- 
able something which always came over her 
at university meetings, at rallies and in fact 
wherever she saw multitudes of young people 
together. They were so eager, so confident, so 
absolutely certain of life and of their un- 
bounded ability to cope with it. “God help 
them!” she murmured and groped blindly 
for her handkerchief with which to wipe her 
glasses. And in that moment of utter help- 
lessness a voice from below hailed her: 

“Hello, Mrs. Thorne! Got a good place on 
Tight Hill?” 

Grandma adjusted her glasses hastily and 
looked down three stories into the friendly 
eyes of young Hadley. “Would you mind 
coming down and letting me in?” he asked. 

In the lower hall he began breathlessly to 
explain. “I just sprinted over from the house 
to get that pennant that —” 

Grandma gasped with dismay. The young 
man laughed. “I understand; it isn’t finished,” 
he said. 

“Why, I remember perfectly now when 
Benjamin brought it home and asked us to 
sew on the letters,” she admitted. “I offered 
to help his mother, and we did do some of the 
letters; then something interrupted, and we 
just forgot.” 

“Oh, well, it’s all right,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “Don’t you worry. I just thought that 
Ben had forgotten to bring it over, so I 
dropped by for it, but —” 

“And you wanted it for your dinner to- 
night, I know,” grandma lamented. “Ben- 
jamin said that the house had never had a 
proper pennant for the dining room. You 
come upstairs,” she urged him suddenly. 
“You pinning and I sewing can get the rest 
of those letters on in a jiffy.” 

A few minutes later the huge roll of felt 
unrolled across Benjamin’s carpet, and they 
were working desperately. As grandma’s 
fingers flew she said confidingly, “I don’t 
think we’ve really much of a chance this 
year with Whitney out, do you?” 

“Oh, but we’ve got Miller,” he told her. 
“That fellow is a perfect shark. You ought to 
have seen him last Friday over at —” 

“T did see him.” 

“Why, were you over at the practice?” 

Grandma nodded furtively. “Every after- 
noon I stop by on my way home from the 
dentist’s. But don’t tell Benjamin, will you?” 


“You bet not!” The young man’s em- 
phatic words were vibrant with admiration. 

In the exhilaration of the moment grandma 
found herself talking garrulously; and if her 
listener were a martyr, he concealed the fact 
admirably. 

When the last letter was in place he rose 
and with something like awe in his keen gray 
eyes stood looking at her. “Say,” he said 
slowly, “you’re just like a gold mine to me.” 
He rested one foot on the round of a chair. 
“Mrs. Thorne,” he entreated, “listen.” 

Grandma took off her sewing glasses. 

“T don’t want to horn into anything that’s 
none of my business,” young Hadley began, 
“but do you know who took Miss Arnold to 
the game?” 

Grandma nodded. 

“Was it—was it somebody whom she’s 
just recently met?” 

“No, she’s known him for quite a long 
while.” 

“Since before she came to college? Oh, 
well!” Young Hadley’s tone was bleak. “Oh, . 
well!” he repeated hopelessly. Picking up a 
bit of blue-and-gold ribbon from her sewing 
basket, he twined it abstractedly round his 
finger. 

“I'll make you a rosette for your button- 
hole out of that ribbon if you like,” said 


‘grandma. “It’s what’s left from the one I 


made for Lillian’s flowers.” 

“Oh, did she wear my flowers?” 

“Ves.” 

He stcod looking down at her while she 
worked. “Say, Mrs. Thorne, girls are about 
the limit to understand, aren’t they? I never 
had any sisters or any mother that I can re- 
member, and I can’t understand the things 
that most women do at all. I thought I had 
today all fixed up with—with your grand- 
daughter, and then all of a sudden she threw 
me over. I had an extra ticket and eyery- 
thing.” 

Grandma liked young Hadley, and the 
thought came to her how to champion his 
cause. Moreover, the memory of Lillian’s 
resentful eyes urged her on. She glanced up 
suddenly. “Have you still got the extra 
ticket ?” she asked. 

Young Hadley was quick. “Say, why aren’t 
you over at the game?” he demanded. 

Grandma sighed. She was ashamed of the 
sigh, as every straightforward character is 
always ashamed of its insincerities. ‘There 
weren’t enough tickets to go around,” she 
explained gently. “Benjamin can have only 
four, you know, and —” 

“T think it’s an outrage!” 

Young Hadley’s hot words fairly thrilled 
her. The eyes that were measuring him curi- 
ously from behind farsighted glasses showed 
that gleam which shines in an explorer’s eyes 
when he sights a land that until that moment 
has been only a dream. 

“You get on your hat and come to that 
game with me,” the young man said em- 
phatically ; “the idea of your staying at home.” 

But grandma had not forgotten the long 
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unused arts. “I don’t like to leave the house 
alone,” she objected. “And you don’t want to 
go to a big game with an old lady like me.” 

Young Hadley rolied the pennant into a 
neat cylinder. “Say, Mrs. Thorne, if you 
could hear some of the girls I’ve taken to big 
games try to talk football! Why, you’re the 
first woman I ever knew who had an intel- 
ligent grasp of the subject. Please hurry, or 
we'll be late.” 

They stopped at the fraternity house only 
long enough for him to leave the pennant; he 
came running back with a huge gold chrys- 
anthemum that he said he had “swiped’ 
from the decorators in the dining room. And 
then found herself actually at the 
stands, and before the young man who was 
escorting her everyone seemed to make way. 
As they were crossing the field she prayed 
that the family would see her and recognize 
her. 

A nice-looking elderly gentleman on the 
seat below hers returned her the pin with 
which she had been trying to fasten on the 
heavy-headed chrysanthemum and which she 
had dropped. She smiled at him as from a 
great height. She felt sorry for him; he seemed 
so placidly old. Arid then she forgot him, for 
the varsity team trotted out on a field, and 
the crowd rose with tumultuous cheering. 

After that important event things hap- 
pened as in a delicious dream. To be able to 
see both sides of the field was intoxicating 


y y 
in the first half and fought A ape d bitterly, 
for every inch of ground in the nd. 

It was at the last moment when 
their own quarter back had torn his way 
through the line of interference and had 
scored a touchdown that grandma, cheering 
wildly, sank into her seat and gazed at the 
shattered end of the bamboo stick that once 
had supported the colors. “My pennant!” 
she gasped. 

The nice-looking elderly gentleman reached 
up to her a limp triangle of felt clinging to 
its remnant of pole. “Here it is, madam, ” he 
said. “You broke it just now over my head.” 

At dinner that night grandma tried in vain 
to assume an attitude of tranquil unconcern. 

“You may not feel it now,” mother 
prophesied darkly, “but by tomorrow you'll 
be a perfect wreck. You know how crowds 
always affect you.” 

Under the reminder grandma maintained a 
guilty silence. Not for worlds would she have 
admitted that every muscle in her body 
ached and that her nerves were tingling with 
excitement. 

At one end of the table father was talking 
half aloud as he cut the steak: “One of the 
most graceful things I ever knew a young 
fellow to do. And carried it off right even to 
the flowers. Wouldn’t have believed that he 
bad it in him.” 

Benjamin appeared in the doorway; he 
was tugging at the cuffs of his dress coat. “I 
wish whoever uses my clothes brush would put 
it back when they finish with it.” The collec- 
tive treatment of the theme deceived no one, 
for his eyes were resting wrathfully upon his 


sister. Suddenly they softened, for all at once’ 


he realized that the appearance of evening 
clothes just at that moment was brutally out 
of place. He might have known that Lillian 
was too good a sport to flaunt a secret hurt 
before the family; she merely glanced at her 
watch and spoke with curt admonition: 

“If you expect to make that dinner at seven 
o’clock, you’d better hurry.” 

“Oh, there’s no rush.” Behind his sister’s 
back he dared to look with compassion at 
her crown of burnished gold. “None of the 
girls will be in for the dance until nine. By the 
way, grandma, that beau of yours wanted me 
to ask a favor for him. He said he’d come 
round just after the dinner and ask you him- 
self, but I promised to smooth the way for 
him. You see, he’s reporting this year for the 
Times, and he was out after some new human- 
interest stuff today to work into his copy 
about the game. He says that story of yours 
about your first football game and getting 
hurt and being brought home by the Presi- 
dent in one of the White House carriages and 
all was just like a gold mine to him. He wants 
to know if he can run it in tomorrow’s issue: 
Sees First Football Game in Sixty Years, or 
something like that. He'll want your picture 
too. I was tickled stiff. You know, Lily and I 
have always thought that that stuff ought to 
be published, and you remember what the 
Mardens said. Believe me, it’s some story!” 

The words seemed to jerk father out of his 
reverie. From across the meat platter he 
glanced curiously at grandma’s placid face. 
In his Own eyes was neither protectiveness 
nor deference, but an expression that she had 
never seen in them before. He turned to his 
son and in a tone of brusque dismissal 
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said: “You'll find your clothes brush on my 
chiffonier, where you left it this morning.” And 
then when Benjamin was out of hearing he 
fixed his gaze: upon the gold chrysanthemum 


in the centre of the table and said to no one 
in particular: “Whoever else goes to that 
fraternity dance from here tonight must wear 
a heavy coat; it’s turning cold.” 


EMILY FINDS A POOR 
FAMILY | @Irene S.Woodcock 


ITH a smile and a shrug 


that Mary Fenton had passed 
to her. “Thank you, no,” she 
said, “though of course I love 
it.” 


Mary set the dish down and 
with a perplexed air looked at 
her friend. “What is it, Emily? 
I’ve never known you to refuse fudge before. 
Are you afraid of spoiling your complexion ?” 

Emily nodded. “Not only that,” she ex- 
plained, “but I really think, girls, now that 
the subject has come up, that we should do 
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something besides meet week after week for 
our own pleasure. If we want to have these 
little meetings, why not have them worth 
while ?” 

“QO Emmy, don’t start on that worth-while 
stuff,” drawled Maude Emerson, a fair, pale 
girl ‘who always wore light blue. “We hear 
it everywhere we go. Let’s have one after- 
noon a week that we really can call our own.” 

In spite of her own serious mood Emily 
laughed. “I call most of my afternoons my 
own, Maude, after school is out. But we 
started this little club with the intention of 
making it really helpful, and it has finished 
by —” She paused to find words that would 
explain and not give offense. 

Helen Fallon came to her assistance. “It 
has finished,” she said quickly, “by being a 
talking club to which we bring our own bits 
of fancywork, which we don’t sew on, and 
at which we always manage to eat just 
enough to spoil our appetites for dinner.” 

There was a little note of relief in Emily’s 
laugh. “Well, if you say so, Helen, we'll 
call it that,” she replied. “Instead of helping 
anyone, even ourselves, we are just selfish.” 

“T don’t call it selfish,” said Mary, reach- 
ing over and helping herself generously to 
the candy. “I think we are entitled to do as 
we do; we work hard in school all day, and 
if we can’t meet once a week for a plain 
good time we might as well give up.” The 
last words were somewhat muffled as Mary 
crunched the fudge with relish. 

“Then you don’t believe in combining work 
with pleasure?” asked Emily. - 

Mary shook her head. “I believe that, if 
we are to have fun, we should have it, and, if 
we want to work, we should work. Besides 
there’s lots of time. We aren’t very old. Let 
the older people take hold.” She rose and 
folded her own work, a dainty gossamer 








something on which she had 
taken perhaps half a dozen 
stitches. “I meant to tell you 
when I came in,” she added 
apologetically, “that I have to 
start home early; but don’t 
let me break up the meeting. 
And of course I'll do whatever 
you girls decide to do.” 

When Mary had gone the 
others were silent for a time. Then Maude 
turned to Emily. “I think you’re right, 
Emily,” she said. “But how can we work 
for some object ? Poor people are so sensitive. 
We can’t go to some family and say to them, 


“Emmy Reed!" cried Mary 
suddenly. “Are you crazy >" 


‘You’re poor, and we know it, and we're 
going to sew for you ‘shtd 

“Course we can’t,” replied Emily, laughing 
with the others, “but we can get work from 
the city charity board.” 

“T don’t like work of that kind. I’d really 
enjoy making something for some poor little 
children, but I’d like to know them and feel 
that they’re real. Sewing promiscuously for 
this one and that doesn’t appeal to me.” 

“Tt should, though,” said Emily. “How- 
ever, if you want to sew for a really needy 
family, I'll guarantee to find you one by 
next week when you all meet at my house.” 

“Really ?” Maude looked greatly pleased. 

“Anybody would think that Maude was 
glad that Emily knows some poor families 
who need help,” said Helen, laughing. 

“But I don’t know any family—yet,” 
Emily said hastily. “I only said I’d find one 
by next week. I may have to do some hunt- 
ing.” 

True to her word, Emily began to look 
for a poor family for whom the four girls 
might sew; but the search was not easy. She 
questioned Mrs. Smith, the washerwoman, 
who without hesitation replied that she knew 
of no family in Barr City who needed help. 
Nor did the grocer know of any needy fam- 
ilies. “I suppose there are poor families 
about,” he said, “but I’m sure I don’t know 
how anyone could help them; they’re sensi- 
tive, you know.” 

“Pll have to find one myself,” said Emily. 
“There’s certainly a poor family somewhere 
that needs the help that we girls can give on 
the afternoon when we meet. And I’m going 
to find one before Thursday too!” 

But Barr City was a small town, and its 
board of charity was well organized; it 
seemed to be doing all that was necessary for 
the few needy families. 
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Tuesday evening arrived, and Emily had 
not solved her problem. “Dear me,” she said 
and sighed. “Pll never make a rash promise 
like that again. Maybe I am wrong. Perhaps 
it is all right for us to meet and visit and 
dawdle and eat fudge and caramels and de- 
cide what kind of clothes we want.” 

Just then the bell of the telepnone rang. 
She answered the summons; a neighbor 
wished to speak to Mrs. Reed. “Mother’s 
mixing bread, but I’ll call her, Mrs. White,” 
Emily replied. 

Wiping her hands as she came, Mrs. Reed 
bustled in from the kitchen. “Yes, Mrs. 
White, I did get your message,” she spoke 
into the mouthpiece, “but I haven’t had a 
minute to answer it. I’d been hoping against 
hope that I could go, but it seems now that 
T can’t possibly. There’s Ruby’s dress to finish 
by Saturday, and all my week’s mending is 
staring me in the face besides that of last 
week, which I’ve hardly touched—yYes, I’d 
love to go, and if I possibly can I'll be there. 
It’s lovely of you to keep the invitation open. 
I do appreciate it, but I’m afraid it’s hope- 
less. Thank you again for thinking of me. 
Good-by.” 

She turned to Emily. “Mrs. White wants 
me to go and take lunch with her Thursday. 
Katie Martin is to be there, and she has 
asked Mrs. Fallon and Mrs. Fenton. Katie 
went to school with us three girls; we were 
like sisters,” Mrs. Reed added rather wist- 
fully. “But I just can’t see my way clear to 
go. The children must have their things by 
Monday. They look so shabby now I’m quite 
ashamed to send them to school.” 

She turned from the dining room back to 
the kitchen, and soon Emily again heard the 
thump, thump of the bread as she kneaded 
it. “Poor mother,” she thought. “I wonder 
how it feels always to be giving up some- 
thing? Well, I suppose mothers get used to 
doing it after a while.” 

The doorbell rang, and she hastened to 
answer it. Mrs. Fallon from the house next 
door was standing on the step. “Mother’s 
kneading bread, Mrs. Fallon,” said Emily. 
“You can go right into the kitchen.” Neigh- 
bors in Barr City stood on little ceremony. 

Soon Mrs. Fallon’s voice reached Emily 
through the swinging door. “That’s just what 
I decided. I can’t see my way to take almost 
a whole day out of the week. And that’s what 
it amounts to, a whole day. Mrs. White 
hasn’t a family of seven to work for—besides 
all the sewing and mending. If it weren’t for 
the sewing, I often think I’d get my peat 
done; and if it weren’t for the mending, I 
think that I'd catch up on the sewing.” Mrs. 
Fallon ended with a sigh that made Emily 
bite her under lip. 

“I know just how it is,” said Mrs. Reed, 
giving the white mould of dough a last slap. 
“I feel the same way. Yet I should love to 
meet Katie Martin again! Do you re- 
member —” 

Their voices trailed off into reminiscences. 
Emily frowned. How much they made of a 
simple luncheon! It seemed foolish. She won- 
dered if by any chance Mrs. Fallon knew of a 
poor family who needed such help as the 
girls could give. Then the door flew open, 
and the two mothers entered the dining 
room where Emily was sitting with her books 
on the table in front of her. 

“Studying, Emmy?” Mrs. Fallon asked 
and, pausing beside the table, leaned over it. 
“Helen’s working, too. I used to study just 
so,” she added, “but I suppose that my body 
is so tired now I couldn’t multiply x by y to 
save my life.” 

Emily smiled up into the face that was 
bent so close to her own. Beneath the many 
wrinkles she seemed to see the bloom oi 
youth; the faded blue eyes were smiling 
almost girlishly into hers; the tired mouth 
had curved into a smile. She looked at her 
mother, who was standing near by; in the 
shadow there she also looked astonishingly 
young. “It’s their hearts,” Emily thought. 
“Way down in their hearts they’re girls still, 
and it comes through to their faces; they 
aren’t old one bit. No wonder they want to 
go places! Just suppose Helen and Mary and 
Maude and I hadn’t seen one another for 
years; how we’d love to get together!” 

And then the idea came, the idea that sent 
a little thrill through her body. “That’s just 
it!” she exulted. “I’ve found the poor family. 
Won’t the girls be surprised, though ? Now let 
me think just how I’ll manage.” 

Thursday at eleven o’clock Emily, who had 
been excused from school early, helped her 
mother into her best silk dress with the frilly 
front and patted her hair softly. Finally when 
Mrs. Reed was ready to start Emily sur- 
prised her by hugging her tight. “Mother, you 
look just like a girl!” she exclaimed. “Katie 
Martin will think you haven’t changed since 
you were sixteen. And } know just how you 
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feel at the prospect of seeing her again. Now 
don’t worry; everything’s all planned.” 

“Are you sure —” a Mrs. Reed from 
the top step of the porch 

“As sure as sure,” replied Emily and waved 
good-by to her mother as she joined Mrs. 
Fallon. 

At three o’clock when her chums arrived 
Emily was again at the door. 

“Did you find the poor family?” Maude 
asked eagerly as she slipped out of her coat. 

“IT found four of them,” replied Emily. 

“Four!” echoed three astonished voices. 
“We can never sew for four.” 

“Indeed we can!” Emily led the way to the 
sunny living room, and the girls seated them- 
selves in the low chairs that she had carried 
downstairs. Then she handed out the work. © 


“But these are just stockings,” Maude pro- 
tested as she looked at the pile in her lap. 
“And—goodness! I believe this is my own 
pair of brown silk ones. I didn’t mean —” 

“Emily!” exclaimed Helen. “I know these 
are Junior’s rompers! I saw mother sewing 
on them night before last. She doesn’t want 
them given away; they’re new. She —” 

“Emmy Reed!” cried Mary suddenly, “Are 
you crazy? This is my mother’s whole pile 
of mending. I know it is! What’s the 
matter?” 

Then Maude began to laugh. “It’s all 
right, girls,” she said. “Emmy has found the 
poor families with a vengeance. I remember 
reading once that ‘We look too high for 
things close by.’ I think she’s discovered that 
it’s true, These are just the things our own 
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‘poor’ mothers sew on day after day, evening 
after evening, and we let them do it. I left 
my brown stockings in mother’s basket weeks 
ago simply because I was too lazy to mend 
them myself. And these are dad’s and 
Teddy’s.” She held up two more pairs. “I 
see what she’s done, don’t you?” 

“She’s played a little trick on us, but I sup- 
pose we deserve it,” Helen said slowly. “I 
could have sewed the buttons on Junior’s 
rompers and have done the overcasting on 
them as well as not, but I always prefer to 
read and let mother do the sewing. After 
this —” She left the sentence unfinished and 
clipped a length of thread. 

Then Emily explained just how her idea 
had come to her. “Girls, when I heard those 
two darling mothers wondering whether they 
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could possibly find time to go to that 


luncheon—just one luncheon, mind you, 
when we have so many good times without 
thinking of how we shall find time—it oc- 
curred to me all at once that the neediest 
families just now are our own. So don’t you 
think —” 

“We certainly do,” Helen interrupted her. 
“T can talk just as fast when I sew on some- 
thing worth while as when I’m nibbling 
fudge. By the way, Emmy, are there-to be 
refreshments at these worth-while meetings ?” 

Emily shook her head. “Sew until five 
o'clock; then a brisk walk and home te 
dinner with a glorious appetite! Isn’t that 
refreshment enough ?” 

The girls nodded, and their needles flashed 
in and out, in and out, as they worked. 
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that. man has deserted,—deserts, as we 
call them,—are likely to be intensely 
interesting in unexpected ways. During a year 
or two of wandering afoot and on horseback 
about the Colorado Desert, which lies to the 
north and west of the head of the Gulf of 
California, I found the place full of fascinat- 
ing things. First of all, there is always a little 
excitement in the thought of being, so to 
speak, out of bounds. A great part of the 
country that I traversed lies below sea level 
and is the dried-out bowl of what once was 
the northern end of the gulf. While the Col- 
orado River was carving away at the Grand 
Cafion, it was also building from the débris a 
dam that eventually blocked Neptune out of 
one corner of his kingdom; and thus when 
my route lay near the mountains I could 
often see at the foot of them a dark level 
band that marked the shore line of the an- 
cient sea. It seemed a kind of dead line, a 
warning that I was trespassing, and that a 
few miles away the Pacific Ocean was banked 
two or three hundred feet above my head—a 
disturbing thought if you allow your mind 
to dwell on earthquakes and tidal waves. 
From what happened a few years ago you 
might fancy that Neptune has not given up 
hope of recovering his old domain. It was in 
1905 that through the inbreak of the river 
that freakish bit of geography, the Salton Sea, 
which now occupies the lowest part of the 
old ocean bed, suddenly came into existence 
anew. I call it freakish because many times 
since, ages ago, the basin first became dry it 
has appeared and vanished. Proof of the fact 
is to be found in the various shore lines that 
you can trace at various levels; and for fur- 
ther evidence we have the tradition of the 
Indians who inhabit the region. It is a strange 
circumstance, by the way, that the Indians 
somehow had warning of the last inundation 
and moved from the area before it occurred. 
Today the lake is of good size; it is almost 
forty miles long by ten miles wide, and its 
greatest depth is perhaps thirty-five feet. The 
surface is approximately two hundred and 
fifty feet below sea level. It is, I think, by all 
odds the weirdest sheet of water in our coun- 
try, that dreary, dreamy lake below the sea 
which lies faint and pulseless under the mer- 
ciless sucking of the sun. No green thing 
grows along its slimy shores, but here and 
there you see some dead bush which the 
bitter water has blasted, and in the skeleton 
branches of which pelicans have built their 
ragged nests. No healthful breeze blows over 
the glassy surface of the lake, but the hot air 
carries the taint of stagnation. And instead 
of clean sand beaches shores of gray mud lie 
baking into cakes and fissures. The lake may 
well be called the Dead Sea of America. In 
addition to the unnatural fascination of the 
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shore an area of mud geysers; 
and another tract is thickly 
sprinkled with pumice stone 
as a reminder of some ancient 
outburst of volcanic forces. 
That volcanic activity is 
still to be reckoned with we 
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quency of earthquakes. Four 

or five years ago while I was living at Palm 
Springs, a half-white, half-Indian village at 
the foot of San Jacinto Peak, I witnessed an 
eruption that was very impressive. During the 
afternoon we had a heavy shock that lasted 
for several seconds. Holding by the swaying 
furniture, I walked to the porch and saw a 
great cloud like steam rising all along the steep 
wall of the mountain. The cloud was the 
dust of granite a rocks that the shock had 
thrown down. The Indians, who believe that 
the mountain is the abode of their evil spirit, 
Tahquitz, attribute to him the rumblings 
that you often hear coming from it. I have 
heard the sounds, but I prefer to attribute 
them to the fact that the mountain once was 
a volcano, and that the great fault plane that 
passes lengthwise of California runs through 
the locality and from time to time causes a 
shifting of rocks, But then the Indians might 
argue that Tahquitz caused the fault sions: 
so there you are. 


THE OLD-TIME PROSPECTOR © 


I found those desert Indians to be inter- 
esting fellows and accordingly never missed 
an opportunity to camp or to travel with 
them. Thus I picked up several useful bits 
of open-air lore; for example, how from a 
vicious-looking cactus to make an excellent 
substitute for certain vegetables and how, if 
necessary, to cook it in the leathery skin of 
the plant itself. I learned also how to make 
fire by friction with only a couple of bits of 
stick from the wild palm; how to quench my 
thirst on long marches by the aid of another 
common plant; and how to make a strong 
cement from an insect found on a certain 
bush. Naturally, the Indians know all the 
hidden water holes. In a “waterless” cafon 
my friend Ygnacio led me behind a rock and 
pointed out a little basin that always held a 
few quarts of decent water; he cautioned me, 
however, not to disturb the tarantula that 
dwelt there, for if it forsook the place the 
water also would disappear. I assure you 
that I treated the tarantula with respect. I 
have heard many a queer legend of stars, 
birds, snakes and coyotes from Leandro or 
Diego, many a hunting story of bighorn, deer 
and the now vanished antelope. Whereupon 
thirteen-year-old Dionysio would invite me 


strikes, or of unlucky losings 
of likely prospects through a sand storm 
or the obliteration of a trail by a cloud- 
burst, or of wonderful pieces of “float” that 
glittered with free gold—finds that never 
could be traced to their parent ledges. Often 
the yarns would gruesome—stories of 
some chum or “pardner” who came to the 
not infrequent prospector’s end, death by 
thirst. Sometimes missing a “monument” was 
responsible for the tragedy; sometimes the 
cause was a canteen or failure to 
recognize a landmark; and usually the tale 
would conclude with some such moral as, 
“Poor ol’ Jim, he was sure out of luck that 
time. I reckon I’ll some day strike out myself 
after that ledge he was huntin’ an’ maybe get 
left the same as him. Us prospectors are a lot 
of crazy fools, but, shucks, we just can’t 
stop it! We’ve got to play the game till it gets 
us.’ 

Though the old-time prospector, creeping 
about with his burro at the rate of ten miles 
a day, is giving place to the trained mineral- 
ogist in an automobile, desert tragedies still 
continue. Nature, it seems, has a trick of 
caching her valuables in places where man is 
least likely to look for them. As an instance 
of the prospector’s difficulties, I remember 
some years ago joining company for a few 
days with one whom I had chanced to meet. 
Our idea was to explore a little known lo- 
cality near the Mexican line. He was after 
mineral, whereas my object was only to see 
a new bit of rough country. He had two 
horses; I had my Indian pony. We could 
take only a limited supply of water, but we 
had heard that there was one place on our 
line of travel where you could sometimes get 
a little by digging. The season was summer, 
and the temperature in the shade was about 
125°. When it is as hot as that horses need 
a great deal of water; so we had not much 
left in our water bags and canteens when 
we reached the place, which a big boulder 
with an arrow and some words in Spanish 
scratched on it marked. We dug perseveringly 
but found no trace of water. Then we knew 
that our urgent business was to make wwith- 
out delay for the nearest dependable water 
hole, which we reached with little time to 
spare about noon the next day. And then, on 
returning by a different route, we got into 
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horses’ going lame—a circumstance that em- 
phasized the lesson. 

Among the topics that men often discuss 
beside desert camp fires is that of camels. As 
most of us know, camels have no place in the 
fauna of this continent, and the yarns of their 
having appeared—usually at night like ghosts 
—to scare some lonely prospector and to 
stampede his pack animals are likely to be 
set down as instances of the California “tall 
story.” Not long ago I read in a popular 
magazine an article that poked fun at the 
story of camels’ having ever been in the Col- 
orado Desert and stigmatized the yarn as 
merely one of the hoaxes that newspaper 
men print.every now and then when they are 
pressed for copy. Nevertheless, it is a simple 
matter of history that during the presidency 
of Franklin Pierce a considerable number of 
camels were imported for use in carrying 
supplies between the widely scattered army 
posts that represented Uncle Sam’s authority 
in those early days of the Far West when 
Indians and whites alike needed watching. 


A “TALL STORY” 


The camels were unloaded on the coast 
and thence distributed to sundry posts in 
Texas and Arizona. They seem to have be- 
haved well in their new home; yet from the 
start they were unpopular. The soldiers 
hated to ride them, and their horses would 
stampede whenever a camel came in sight. 
The settlers also disliked them and lost no 
chance to scare them off into the wilds or 
quietly to shoot them when they could do it 
with safety. Then in a few years the Civil 
War came, and the government at Washing- 
ton became busy with nearer and graver 
affairs than camels in Arizona. By the time 
the war ended the camel experiment had 
ended also. Many of the beasts had suc- 
cumbed, and those that had survived were 
running wild. Gradually, however, the num- 
ber dwindled until only at long intervals 
were there reports of a small band’s being 
seen in some secluded locality. Whether any 
of the original lot or their descendants are 
alive now would be hard to say. It is barely 
possible that in the wastes of northern 
Sonora across the Mexican border some 
hunter or miner may still occasionally catch 
a glimpse of something that resembles a 
long-necked burro on stilts and may wonder 
whether he is “going nutty” and “seeing 
things.” 

About the same time as the camel arrived 
—that is, in 1857—the first stage line across 
the desert was established; the route was 
from San Antonio, Texas, to San Diego, 
California, Soon the better organized over- 
land stages that ran between St. Louis and 
San Francisco succeeded it. The stages ran 
twice a week; the fare was $100; and the 
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running time was twenty-one days. In the 
course of my wanderings I came upon 
one of the old stage stations in a rocky 
cahon known as the Vallecito, or little valley, 
where water, unfailing and in good quantity, 
was first met with in crossing the desert 
from east to west. It is a picturesque bit 
of ruin with walls built of bricks of sun- 
dried clay and a roof of rough pole — 
and rafters thatched with tules bound with 
strips: of rawhide. Over that route, which 
is now seldom traveled, came many ven- 
turous men in the days of the great Cal- 
ifornia gold rush—many of the old trap- 
pers, emigrants and plainsmen. Among them, 
in 1846, was Kit Carson, who acted as guide 
to the little army of Americans that, a few 
days after they had passed the spot, the 
lancers of the Spanish-Californian cavalry 
temporarily worsted at the “battle” of San 
Pasqual. Now for almost forty years the 
railway has made travel quick and easy over 
those territories which were so wearisome 
and dangerous to the pioneers; and there you 
often hear the drone of the aéroplane as it 
soars like a condor in the blue. 

Since I wanted to know the desert at its 
worst I did most of my exploring in the 
summer, when from June to September the 
temperature in the shade runs pretty reg- 
ularly above 100°, often above 110° apd 
sometimes above 120°. The highest tem- 
perature that I ever observed in the shade was 
127°, but I do not doubt that the thermometer 
sometimes passes 130°, especially in narrow 
cahons where the reflected heat becomes ter- 
rific. In moist climates such temperatures 
would be insupportable; in the desert the ex- 
cessive dryness enables a person to endure 
them as long as there is water to drink. And 
as a matter of fact, by training yourself to 
drink for necessity and not just because you 
feel like it you can live with a remarkably 
small minimum of water. Imagination is a 
great influence; you can imagine that you are 
horribly thirsty and simply must take a drink 
from the canteen, or you can persuade your- 
self that you are perfectly comfortable and 
can easily go without water for another half 
hour. After all, self-control is mainly a matter 
of habit. I found that on long marches when 
the temperature was high two mouthfuls 
every half hour—the first mouthful held for 
a few seconds before swallowing—kept me 
going, not with enjoyment, it is true, but 
without distress. 


NIGHT MARCHES 


My conviction is that the desert tragedies 
that so frequently are reported almost always 
result from foolishness, either liquor or care- 
lessness or lack of self-restraint. Those fail- 
ings, which may lead to trouble anywhere, 
are sure sooner or later to bring disaster in 
the desert, for there, so to speak, you are 
close to bed rock; in the desert nature does 
not furnish the foolproof safety devices that 
civilization furnishes in towns. 

I found sometimes that when I had some 
long waterless stretch, say forty miles or 
more, to cross it was advisable, in order to 
save my horse, to travel by night. Those 
night marches were enjoyable experiences; 
naturally I chose moonlight nights. After 
days of glare and scarifying heat the long 
quiet hours of coolness and dim light were 
as refreshing as a prolonged bath. Only peo- 
ple who have lived on the desert in summer 
know the absolute luxury of the desert night 
air. Entirely free from dampness and conse- 
quently from chill, it enters your pores like an 
invisible balm and acts like a massage on 
muscles and nerves alike. The desert at night 
is the place and time to realize the perfection 
of quietude. Often, checked by the intensity 
of the silence, I would rein up involuntarily. 
It is the very zero of stillness, a silence that 
can be felt; such a total vacancy of sound 
that except for the scanty vegetable life I 
might have thought that I was prowling on 
some dead planet. Indeed, in the pale half 
light, the strange vegetation itself suggested 
a dead planet. There rose the skeletonlike 
outline of an ocotillo; there, like a skinny 
petrified being with arms upraised, stood the 
tall black form of a saguaro; yonder glim- 
mered a shadowy white smoke bush, as un- 
real looking as a ghost. Then perhaps, like 
the wail of a banshee, would come the long, 
far-off cry of a coyote, and once again the 
silence would close round me till my ear- 
drums ached. But to loiter is perilous; too 
soon the dawn crept up, and the dreaded 
sun followed quickly; then to my anxious 
pony and no less to me the distant water 
hole became the most important thing in the 
world. And after all when we reached it it 
was likely to be a wretched seepage of luke- 
warm stuff, half poisonous with alkali. 

In so short an article it is hard to do more 
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than merely to begin on the subject of the 
desert ; but I must say a few words about the 
changes that have come to the desert since 
the century opened—the reclamation of parts 
of it for agricultural uses. But first let me 
assure any reader who is disposed to think 
with pity of boys and girls who are obliged 
to live on desert farms that their pity is 
likely to be misplaced. I don’t know where 
you could find a jollier pair of youngsters 
than a brother and a sister whom I met at a 
lonely ranch where I sometimes stopped for 
water; the father was one of the early men 
in the new date-growing industry. The boy 
and girl, who were aged twelve and fourteen 
respectively, had taken advantage of their 
surroundings to a degree that would probably 
astonish you; not only were they familiar 
with the queer animal and vegetable life of 
the desert but they found that the crannies 
of some cliffs in a near-by cafion would yield 
all manner of treasure-trove in the way of 
Indian curiosities that had lain hidden there 
no one knows how long—ollas of ancient 
pottery, ornaments of shell, tools of bone or 
horn and many other interesting things. In 
the same cafion they had even a swimming 


hole; it was not large, certainly, but was 
large enough for the best of fun and luxury 
in that kind of country. As an example of 
their ingenuity, they had found that in the 
absence of snow the steep slopes of the sand 
dunes were quite satisfactory for toboggan- 
ing. As for schooling, their mother was an 
excellent teacher, and for three months every 
summer when the whole family left the 
desert to escape the worst of the heat they 
attended summer school at some place on the 
coast. Altogether they enjoyed their life and 
were as interesting and interested a boy and 
girl as I have ever met. 

As for farming developments, it is remark. 
able that as far back as 1770 or thereabouts 
a Spanish explorer, Capt. Juan Bautista 
Anza, who was a member of the first party 
of white men to cross the desert, noticed that 
it was possible to dam the Colorado River 
at approximately the place where the present 
Laguna Dam has been built, several miles 
above Yuma. The realization of his idea may 
be seen today in the wonderful fertility of 
Imperial Valley. For an instance of what is 
now happening in the country, which on 
the maps of a generation ago was marked 
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Chapter Five 
The writing on the wall 


R a few moments the three of us stood 

and watched the strange light in the 

slave tower. Both Lee and Charley were 
impressed with the unnatural appearance of 
it; my own mind was busy with conflicting 
thoughts. We had seen two men near the 
tower that day; and now that night had 
fallen and a stormy rain had set in a light, 
big and blazing, had suddenly appeared at 
the top of the structure. What could it mean? 
For what might the vessels offshore in the 
rising storm take it to be? 

“Do you know, Steve,” said Lee, “the 
thing looks like Romain Light. Of course the 
tower isn’t so high or the light so strong; but, 
since it’s so near the lighthouse, a vessel might 
easily mistake one for the other, especially if 
she happened to be near shore on a night 
like this.” 

“And perhaps a stranger in these waters 
and running blindly in a storm,” I added. 

“Yes. What shall we do?” 

“We are going to the tower as quickly as 
we can,” I replied, “and if we do nothing 


else, we’re going to put out that light. It’s a 
treacherous light, Lee, and a murderous one.” 

Instinctively Lee and I glanced seaward. 
The liner with the rows of cabin lights was 
now hull down or hidden in the rain. Only 
one ship was visible and showed faint lights 
that gleamed and then vanished. 

“A dangerous night on the water, cap’n,” 
remarked Charley. 

Lee and I observed that the great hound 
had, already become so friendly with the negro 
that he was pressing close to him to seek 
shelter from the driving rain. 

“Well, boys,” I said, “we might better be 
in the tower than here. Follow me and be 
ready for a scrap if we run into trouble.” 

As we started forward I saw Charley lean 
down and whisper to the hound and at the 
same time stroke the brute’s massive head 
and give him a square of corn bread. I knew 
that the negro was telling him to remain true 
to us. But if, as seemed likely, our adver- 
saries were his old masters, and we encoun- 
tered them, just how would the dog act? 

We advanced until we were within a 
hundred feet of the tower; then we changed 
our course so that we would reach the place 
by skirting the shielding edge of the woods 
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“Unknown Desert,” we have only to mention 
the figures of the cantaloupe crop of the val- 
ley for the summer of 1921. In two months 
10,668 carloads of melons were shipped out! 
Imagine a train seventy-seven miles long, 
carrying 160,000,000 melons that weigh al- 
most a quarter of a billion pounds, and that 
require seventy-five thousand tons of ice in 
the course of transportation to the Eastern 
markets. Similarly, farther up the river ir- 
rigation has turned a smaller tract known 
as the Palo Verde Valley from gray to green, 
and in the northwestern part of the desert 
the sinking of wells has brought yet another 
large area, the Coachella Valley, under cul- 
tivation, There as in a kind of little Arabia 
are grown the finest of dates and the earliest 
of figs, grapes, melons and asparagus, to say 
nothing of such commonplace things as 
cotton and alfalfa. But for some of us, my- 
self for one, it is not in such successes of man 
over nature that the charm and wonder of 
the desert consists, but in its magnificent 
space, its glorious silence and solitude and 
its elemental value as an unspoiled tract of 
the noble estate that we have inherited from 
our mother nature. 


Cby Archibald 
Rutledge Cero 


rather than by going straight toward it from 
the beach. The light was still streaming forth 
from the tower and was gleaming far out 
over the black groping waters that flashed 
stormily into white breakers. The nearer we 
got to it, the greater menace to shipping it 
appeared to be. I hardly doubted now that 
some one had set the light purposely to lure 
vessels to their destruction. To the south of 
Romain Light there is a broad and safe road- 
stead where ships can outride almost any 
gale; but a vessel, mistaking the light in the 
slave tower for Romain and bearing to the 
south to run for the roadstead that the 
captain naturally would suppose lay in that 
direction, would surely be caught in the 
fatal sands off Lesane Island and would 
break up there. The Storm Queen had gone 
to pieces on the sands. Had her captain, I 
wondered, mistaken the light that we now 
were looking at for the authentic, flaming sig- 
nal from Romain? We might soon be able’ to 
answer the question. One thing was clear to 
me; whatever the difficulty and the opposi- 
tion, our first duty was to put out the light 
in the tower. It was an outlaw light, a das- 
tardly decoy to men on storm-tossed waters. 

When we were within twenty feet of the 
dark tower I halted Lee and Charley in the 
shadows of the myrtles that were growing 
densely there. 

“What now?” whispered Lee. 

Charley’s big hound growled deeply. 

“The entrance to the tower,” I explained, 
“is on the side next the woods. The old door 
has rotted away, and there’s nothing except 
the opening in the brick wall. We might as 
well go forward, but we must be careful and 
alert. Evidently the bottom of the tower is 
dark; for there’s no light shining from it 
through the door space and back into the 
woods.” 

The slave tower stood neither on the beach 
nor among the rolling gray dunes, but rose 
out of a sunken flat glade that indented the 
edge of the forest. Sixty feet it rose, and its 
sloping brick walls were built so admirably 
that, though it had been standing exposed on 
that wild seacoast for almost a century, the 
strength of it was perhaps as great as when 
it was erected. The tower was curiously con- 
structed; the bottom was merely a cavernous 
cylinder, and the first floor was twenty-five 
feet above the ground. It was a strange, un- 
real-looking structure, rising on the edge of 
the forest and gazing forever seaward over 
the eternally restless waters. 

A few steps forward brought us within the 
Shelter of the tower wall, and in another 
moment we were within the structure itself. 
Intense darkness and a curious sense of 
privacy from the storm were the first im- 
pressions that I had on entering the place. 
Cautiously I used the small flash light that 
I had brought with me. Dim gray walls en- 
circled us. High over our heads the ceiling 
of the main floor shone dully. Beneath our 
feet were deep white sands that the winds of 
long years had drifted into the base of the 
tower. In the sands were tracks of various 
kinds. Cattle, which frequently visited the 
tower on hot days to find relief from flies 
and from the heat, had made some of them, 
and some were the tracks of men; but the 
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sand was so powdery and dry that we could 
not determine how recent the imprints were. 

“How can we get up?” asked Lee, running 
his hand dubiously over the smooth wall. 

“We'll have to bring a couple of poles out 
of the woods and lean them up against the 
wall,” I said, though I did not care much for 
the plan. 

“O Steve,” Lee exclaimed anxiously, “when 
do you think we are going to find out any- 
thing about Jim? I think we ought to shout 
to him or fire the gun for a signal. If he’s 
within hearing, he ought to know that we are 
near and are doing what we can to find him.” 

“Be patient a little while longer,” I said to 
him. “We are following the only clue that we 
have. Let’s get that timber for our climb.” 

“Cap’n,”—it was Charley speaking in a 
tone of apology for bothering us with some- 
thing of the importance of which he was 
not sure,—“ain’t somebody done write on 
this wall?” 

I knew that on the gray walls of the old 
tower there were a few initials that infre- 
quent visitors to the island had scratched; 
but the rude inscription that Charley had 
caught sight of and was pointing to undoubt- 
edly was fresh. It seemed to have been 
scrawled with the end of a burnt stick, 
several of which lay on the sands within the 
tower, and it was written as if by a cramped 
hand in darkness. The three of us studied it 
carefully. 

“It’s Jim!” Lee cried suddenly. “Look at 
the signature. At least, thank God, he wasn’t 
drowned off the wreck, Steve!” 

The elder brother’s joyful relief affected 
me deeply, but I said nothing until I had 
satisfied myself about the writing. With some 
difficulty I finally deciphered the blackened 
scrawl. It read: “Safe. Captured. Put out 
light. Jim.” 

“Lee,” I said, “it’s your brother. The two 
men whom we saw here by the tower when 
we were offshore must have put out for the 
wreck as soon as the sloop was behind the 
island.” 

“And they surprised Jim and kidnaped 
him,” said Lee. 

“He wasn’t expecting any visitors except 
the white eagle,” I continued. “Then being on 
this island for no good purpose, those fellows 
have held Jim with them, and that’s for no 
good purpose, either.” 

“He signaled us from the tower, Steve. 
The white thing we saw fluttering must have 
been in the hands of Jim.” 

During our conversation we had not lifted 
our voices much above a whisper, for we did 
not know who might be listening or into 
what danger our talk might lead us. Now 
Lee’s voice sank into a low, tense whisper: 
“Do you think that some one is with the 
light now, Steve? I believe there must be 
some one, and if there is, the noise that we 
would make in climbing up on a timber 
would give warning of our approach. Besides, 
it’s no easy thing to get through a trapdoor 
when some one above is guarding it. For 
instance, if you were up there now, Charley 
and I never could reach the first floor unless 
you wanted us to.” 

Lee’s words were the words of good sense 
and of proper caution. Yet I saw no way of 
reaching the light except by clambering up 
the inside of the tower. I told the elder 
brother just what I was thinking. 

“What of the outside?” he asked. “It’s 
storming out now, and whatever noise we 
might make would not be heard nearly so 
easily as sounds made in here.” 

“The eastern side,” I said, “on which the 
storms. have beaten, is somewhat ragged. I 
know that a few bricks have fallen out, so 
that a man can get something like a foothold 
there; he might reach the first floor by climb- 
ing. From the first floor a small stairway 
leads to the upper story where the light is.” 

Charley Snow, who had been listening 
carefully, now amazed both Lee and me by 
remarking in a quiet voice: “I don’t ’fraid 
climbin’. Lemme go, Cap’n Steve.” 

“What do you know about climbing, 
Charley ?” Lee asked kindly but doubtingly. 

“TI done climb many a big tree at night 
after a raccoon; and one time I done climbed 
a swamp cypress for two young wildcat 
when we been lumbering up the Santee.” 

“But, Charley, do you know why we want 
to climb this tower?” I asked. “What if you 
meet a man with a gun up there, and he’s 
ready for a fight ?” 

“T don’t ’fraid gun like he will ’fraid a 
billy,” the negro replied, chuckling softly. 

But Lee was not satisfied, and I was far 
from being convinced. 

__ “I am going to try it first,” said Lee; “then 
if I don’t make it, you or Charley can see 
what you can do.” 

I said to him that since I was at the head 
of the party I had the right to go first. He 
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agreed, and we went out once more into the 
rain and wind. The light above cast a faint, 
diffused radiance, enough at least to enable 
us to see the nature of the wall that we were 
to climb and to discern twenty-five feet 
above us the dark aperture that was the 
window on the second floor. Through the 
driving blur of the storm I looked seaward; 
I could see the lights of only one vessel, and 
they appeared to be dangerously close inshore. 
If it were true, as I believed, that she was in 
peril, the best and only help that we could 
give her would be to extinguish the outlaw 
light that was throwing its treacherous rays 
far over the foaming waters. 

“Now, boys,” I said to Charley and Lee, 
“Tm going to leave the gun with you and 
borrow Lee’s knife. Here goes, and if I fall 
don’t try to catch me but stand clear.” 

Taking the cased hunting knife that Lee 
handed me, I ran my belt through the leather 
loop in the scabbard. Then I began to climb 
the tower. For the first ten feet I made my 
way up rather easily; but from then on I had 
to proceed by inches. Near the base an oc- 
casional brick had dropped out so that now 
and then I had been able to get a secure foot- 
ing; but higher there was nothing that I 
could hold to except rough cracks from which 
mortar had fallen and certain crevices that 
the breaking off of corners of brick had 
formed. If there had been no need of climbing, 
merely to have clung for long to that wet 
tower would have exhausted me. For a while 
I clung there; I could go no higher. 

I had come perhaps twelve of the twenty- 
five feet to the window sill, and it was hard 
to have to abandon the attempt. But I was 
obliged to yield; I clambered down a few 
feet and then jumped off on the sand. 

Without wasting any words, Lee under- 
took the task in which I had failed. He fared 
better; he was younger and was not so 
heavy as I. But at the height where I had 
begun to have trouble he also showed signs 
of distress. Yet upward he struggled against 
the slippery tower. I knew that more than 
anything else it was concern for his brother 
that kept him going. At a height of twenty 
feet he slipped. He recovered himself but 
slipped again; and the second slip brought 
him heavily to the ground. “I’m going back,” 
he announced, springing to his feet and laying 
his hands on the tower. 

But I could see that he was somewhat 
shaken and therefore was not fit for a dan- 
gerous climb. “It’s Charley’s turn,” I said; 
“you can go again later if necessary.” 

At my word the negro deftly kicked off his 
loose shuffling shoes—an adjustment of his 
raiment that left him in his bare feet. 

“Want my knife, Charley?” Lee asked. 

“No, cap’n,” the negro answered, and a 
gleaming smile lighted his dark features; “a 
billy is better for dis kind o’ headwork.” 

“Careful now,” I warned him. “After you 
have gone up fifteen feet you'll have to go 
inch by inch.” 

“Inch by inch,” the negro repeated, laugh- 
ing softly, “dat’s the way I done climb after 
them wildcat in the swamp; and I done put 
on the brakes more than dat when they com- 
mence to spit at me.” 

He stepped forward eagerly to the tower 
and took hold of it. With deft ease and ready 
strength he went steadily upward. 

As the elder brother and I looked seaward 
we could see the lights of only the one ship 
that had been visible all along. “How far 
out is she?” Lee asked. 

Allowing for the rain and mist, I estimated 
that even then the ship was over the shoals 
and was not half a mile from where the 
Storm Queen was lying. “She’s too close for 
comfort, Lee,” I replied. “And I know that 
it’s this cursed light in the tower that has 
lured her in. She has the same bearings as 
the Storm Queen must have had before she 
struck. Listen! Chgrley’s up. He’s reached the 
first floor.” 

Then down through the darkness came a 
quiet, good-natured voice: “Hyar I is, Cap’n 
Steve. Is I to go on and outen the light ?” 

“Fine work, Charley!” I called to him. 
“There’s a set of stairs up to the next floor. 
Is there a rope there? If so let it down and 
we can join you.” 

“I’m going anyhow,” Lee said with quick 


decision. 


He stepped forward, but suddenly a noise 
above halted him. We heard a strange hard 
voice and Charley Snow’s in answer. Then in 
that hollow, dark, reverberant room of the 
tower a desperate struggle began. There, 
twenty-five feet overhead, in a place that we 
could not reach, Charley was fighting for 
his life and for ours also perhaps and for Jim’s 
—and for the life of the gallant vessel with 
many souls aboard that was driving straight 
toward the dreaded Lesane Shoals. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WIDE WORLD 
PHOTOS 


This photograph was taken at Khamba Dzong, 
Tibet, a short distance from Everest. The figure 
wearing the sun helmet is General, the Honorable 
C. G. Bruce, Commander of the Expedition. 
Opposite, one of the members is operating the 
Remington Portable. Writing from Khamba Dzong 
on April 13, 1922, General Bruce says: “The 
Remington Portable Typewriter is a very great 
success and we have it continually in use—it has 
gone through a pretty hard trial as we have taken 
it over several high passes in very bad weather.” 
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The heroic efforts of the hardy explorers who attempted 
to reach the “top of the world” have won the admiration 
of all lovers of true sportsmanship. 


The story of this attempt to conquer the “mountain 
of mystery” contains one of the finest tributes ever paid 
our product—the fact that the.day-by-day record of the 
expedition was written on a 


Remington 
Portable 


Service under the frightful conditions encountered by 
the Mount Everest Expedition may be called the extreme 
test of a writing machine. Under this test, the Remington 
Portable has given final proof of its surpassing strength 

_ and dependability. Amid mountain cold and storm, under 
conditions where man could hardly live, this sturdy little 
typewriter daily tapped out the story of effort, hardship 
and supreme endurance. 








The Remington is the most complete of all portable 
typewriters—with Standard Keyboard—just like the big 
machines. And it fits in a case only four inches high. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





Coming to America 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A WISE SON maketh a glad father, but how 
often a foolish son is his mother’s special pet! 


All Men are worthy of Observation, 
Not All are worthy of Imitation. 


TAKE PLENTY OF TIME to consider what 
you ought to do, but when you have decided 
act promptly. 


ENGINEERS IN CANADA are working on 
the problem of preventing navigable rivers 
from freezing. They have had some success 
by pouring into a stream a small amount of 
tepid water, but they are still searching for 
a better way. 


COUNTING THE LOSS in wages to miners, 
the loss in profits to operators, the loss in 
revenues to railroads and the increased cost 
of coal to consumers, the most conserva- 
tive estimate places the cost of the coal 
strike at $1,190,000,000. : 


“SPEEDERS’ ATHLETIC FIELD” is the 
sardonic sign on the rock pile at the city 
jail at Los Angeles. Traffic-law violators 
get their chance there to exercise their love 
of speed by “reducing the big ones to little 
ones” as fast as possible. 


TAKING A LEAF OUT of the grain growers’ 
book, automobile dealers in Chicago are plan- 
ning a bank and a sixteen-story warehouse. 
Dealers and manufacturers may store their 
automobiles in the buitding and borrow 
money on warehouse certificates. 


THOSE. WHO ARE INFORMED tell us 
that the present boom in building is un- 
equaled in the history of the country. It is 
estimated that the new houses that are being 
built this year will cost three billion dollars, 
and supply dwelling places for one million 
families. 


THIS FALL IS THE TIME to select roots 
of parsnips, carrots and beets to plant for 
seed next year. It is a mistake to save seeds 
from plants that bolted this year, for they 
are likely to pass the tendency on to their 
offspring. Choose the best roots when you 
lift the crop, store them carefully, plant them 
next spring and grow them especially for seed. 


THE IMPORTED REINDEER, which the 
Eskimos are raising with so much success in 
Alaska, weighs only about one hundred and 
fifty pounds, whereas the Alaskan caribou; or 
native reindeer, often weighs more than three 
hundred pounds. The United States Biolog- 
ical Survey is going to try to cross the one 
with the other, to increase the size of the 
domesticated animals. 


SINCE SILVER is about 70 cents an ounce, 
many Mexican mines that have been closed 
for ten years are opening again. When silver 
is below 60 cents few of the Mexican mines 
can operate at a profit. Between 1910 and 
1914 the price of silver on the average was 
564 cents an ounce; in 1921, 62.6 cents. De- 
mands from India and China, where the cur- 
rency rests on a silver basis, are responsible 
for the present high price. 


ONE OF THE GREAT undertakings for 
resettling Palestine is to use the swift current 
of the river Jordan from Mount Hermon 
to the Dead Sea to furnish electrical power 
for lights, railways and industrial purposes 
and water for irrigation. The cost of coal in 
Palestine—about twenty-five dollars a ton— 
is one of the chief reasons why the country 
is so backward in industry and transporta- 
tion. The campaign for funds is now going 
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on, and it seems sure that the Jews of Europe 
and America will provide the necessary 
money to harness the “one wide river.” 


6 ¢ 
IMMIGRATION AND WAGES 


T is a noteworthy fact that several of the 
I important strikes of the year, although 

they were declared in a time of industrial 
stagnation, when many observers believed 
labor could not successfully resist the con- 
sequent tendency to a reduction of wages, 
have nevertheless shown that labor can do 
precisely that. The coal miners did not per- 
haps get everything they set out for in April, 
but they did keep their wages where they 
were, nearly or quite at the war-time peak. 


The strikers in the textile mills in Massa- - 


chusetts won the same kind of victory. At the 
same time the great steel companies actually 
raised the pay of their unskilled labor by one 
fifth. 


The leaders of the labor unions have natu- 
rally enough proclaimed this as a triumph of 
organization, but have they—or has anyone 
else—taken time to consider what effect our 
recent immigration laws had upon the situa- 
tion? The mines, the factories, the employers 
of unskilled or semi-skilled labor generally, 
have for two generations depended on immi- 
gration to keep their pay rolls filled. There 
has never been any real shortage of that kind 
of labor. Often there has been so much of it 
available that wages have fallen below what 
the payment for such work ought to be. But 
times have changed. Before the war it was 
not uncommon for a million immigrants to 
enter the country within twelve months. Be- 
tween 1903 and 1914 there were never less 
than 750,000 a year. During the war the 
number fell to-less than half of that; in 1918 
it fell to hardly more than 100,000. It began 
to rise again in 1919 and 1920, but then the 
new law went into effect. During its first year 
of operation the net increase by immigration 
over departing aliens was only 110,844; and 
of that increase only 6518 were men. 

Under restricted immigration there is no 
constantly filling reservoir of labor to exert a 
downward pressure on wages. There are no 
longer two men for one job. Often there is 
hardly one man for it. In spite of the de- 
pression in industry and particularly in our 
foreign trade, our available labor is exceed- 
ingly well employed. If business were to im- 
prove very much there would be a real lack 
of labor. Under those circumstances wages 
can and do resist to some extent the down- 
ward drift. Mr. Gompers says they have only 
dropped, on the average, five per cent. They 
have probably gone off more than that, but 
not nearly so much, for example, as the price 
of farm products, or the general price of 
manufactured goods. If they remain where 
they are or tend to become higher,—as they 
may,—we may be in for a second period of. 
rising prices, though our crippled foreign 
trade—which the new tariff will not help to 
restore—will keep us from scaling the heights 
we reached in 1919. 
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THE USES OF ADVERSITY IN 
BUSINESS 


HAKESPEARE, in one of his incompara- 

ble bits of sententiousness, has put into 

a form both proverbial and poetic the 
truth about adversity, or at least one aspect 
of it. Whether or not the uses of adversity 
are sweet must depend on our reaction to 
it—whether we tamely surrender to it or 
feel it only as a spur to new energy and 
ambition. 

Of course every man desires prosperity 
for himself and thinks himself ill-used if 
circumstances conspire to put him for a time 
into difficulties—yet when he considers the 
affairs of other men he sees clearly that un- 
broken prosperity is likely to engender a 
fatness of mind and spirit. Indolence, com- 
placence and self-indulgence are perils in the 
way of the sleekly prosperous man; from 
them at least adversity delivers us. 

An occasional experience of adversity need 
not be an unmixed evil for a business enter- 
prise any more than for a man. In flush times 
a concern falls easily into extravagant and 
careless methods. So long as you can sell 
everything you can make at a good profit 
you will not bother to improve your sys- 
tem or your organization. But when sales fall 
off and prices must come down you begin 
te look carefully into your ways of doing 
business; you practice every means of econ- 
omy and efficiency; you are hospitable to 
new inventions that promise to reduce the 
cost of production. “Depression,” says Lord 


Beaverbrook, a successful business admin- 
istrator of England, “is the purge of business. 
The lean years abolish the adipose deposit of 
prosperity.” Quite as sententious, you ob- 
serve, as Shakespeare himself, (hough not so 
poetical. 

That is the sensible and cheerful view to 
take of business depression. Slack times have 
always alternated with flush times. It seems 
to be a phenomenon of nature, like the ebb 
and flow of the tides. There will never be an 
unending paradise of high prices and easy 
money. When adversity comes we can bear 
it with equanimity if we realize that it has 
its uses, and if we set ourselves earnestly to 
make a normal and an economic profit out 


of it. 
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THE FAMILY GARDEN 


HAT has become of the vegetable gar- 

dens of war time? Those that have 

not been restored as lawns have, we 
fear, reverted to weeds. There need be no 
serious regret over the fact that the lawn has 
displaced the potato patch, but the disap- 
pearance of the back-yard garden that had 
been undertaken as a patriotic service no less 
than as a family convenience is unfortunate. 
Although the emergency that created it has 
passed, the maintenance of it would still be 
in a sense a public service as well as a family 
convenience. Any effort that tends to dimin- 
ish the cost of living is praiseworthy, and 
every family that raises some part of the 
food that it consumes is doing a praiseworthy 
work. It seems unnecessary to comment on 
the advantage to the family—the satisfaction 
of having fresh green vegetables to eat in the 
summer and to put up for the winter. 

But back-yard gardens cannot be main- 
tained without a good deal of hard and con- 
tinuous effort, and to keep them up means 
sacrificing to them much if not all of the 
householder’s leisure time. Apparently most 
householders have decided that the results do 
not justify the sacrifice. The work that they 
were willing and zealous to perform as a war 
measure does not appeal to them in time of 
peace. There are more amusing pursuits to be 
followed, there are sports and games to take 
part in or to witness, there are “movies” to go 
to, and there is the pleasure of riding round 
in the family car. And people continue to 
grumble over the fact that it costs so much 
to live, and that there is so much waste and 
extravagance. 
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AN ECONOMIC UNIT 


ATRIOTISM is love of country—the 

whole country. A dweller in the North, 

or the South, the East or the West, who 
puts the interest of his own section above the 
interest of the whole is not a patriot. 

The temptation to advocate measures that 
would make especially for the prosperity of 
one’s own territorial region, in disregard of 
what will benefit the whole country, has 
affected our history from the earliest times. 
Many of the wisest of the Revolutionary 
patriots doubted whether the thirteen states 
uniting under the Constitution could continue 
as one nation. Those states fringed the ocean 
from the line of New Brunswick to the south 
of Georgia. There were political, commercial 
and industrial differences that caused clashes 
of policy from the very beginning. These 
differences have continued to the present day 
and still others have arisen as population has 
extended westward. It took a civil war to 
eliminate one cause of sectionalism; the other 
causes still remain. 

We now occupy a continent. Each great 
class of production has found a congenial 
location and asserts its claim to encourage- 
ment and protection by the government. The 
claim is just, so long as it is not excessive and 
exclusive—so long as the favor sought by one 
does not inflict injury or loss on the others. 
It is when the demands of agriculture, of 
manufactures, of mining and of foreign com- 
merce become antagonistic to one another, 
and when one of them organizes itself for 
political control, that those who resort to 
such action cease to be patriotic. The country 
is no longer in danger of disruption from the 
mutual repulsion of two or more systems of 
industry owing to the sectional concentration 
of certain occupations. Nevertheless, harmonv 
and general prosperity cannot exist if sectional 
jealousy and industrial controversy determine 
the national policy. 

Those statesmen and we who put them in 
office should cease to think parochially and 
begin to think continentally. Our interests 
are as various as they are vast. They should 
all be borne in mind together; all should be 
encouraged, but no one of them should be 
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coddled at the expense of others. Patriotism 
requires that all shall champion the rights of 
all and support the nation’s duties and obli- 
gations: its duties to all interests, its obliga- 
tions to maintain the national defenses and 
to insure financial stability.:The formation of 
combinations to promote the prosperity of 
one state or a dozen, or of one interest or a 
group of interests, is harmful and unpatriotic 
whenever such a movement means injury to 
other regions or other interests. 

How commonplace and obvious are all 
such observations. Yes, but alas! how com- 
monplace is also the indifference of politicians 
to them. 

eg 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


HE proper diet of mankind is an in- 

exhaustible subject for discussion. You 

can find authority, either admitted or 
self-proclaimed, on every conceivable side of 
the question. There are vegetarians and 
praisers of meat; fruit and nut dietitians and 
high proteid dietitians; no-breakfast men and 
hearty-breakfast men. Not only what we 
shall eat, but when we shall eat it and how 
much of it we shall eat, agitate the cortices 
of physicians, dyspeptics, directors of physi- 
cal training, and amateur efficiency engineers. 

A well-known medical journal has been 
polling its professional subscribers on the 
hotly disputed subject of the breakfast bill 
of fare. The verdict appears to be in favor of 
the old-fashioned American breakfast. The 
“Continental breakfast” that has tried the 
souls and afflicted the stomachs of so many 
well-fed tourists from this side of the water 
got very few votes. The no-breakfast fad, 
which had a considerable following in its day, 
found no one to speak for it. 

“A substantial meal of fruit, cereals, bacon 
and eggs, toast or, as we of the South prefer, 
hot biscuits,” was the prescription of one 
Kentucky physician, who had in mind not 
only the sustaining of the body but the 
reasonable satisfaction of the appetite. Not 
everyone can deal successfully with hot bread 
at breakfast. To those who can, current med- 
ical opinion would not, we observe, deny it. 
Too few of the doctors mentioned waffles or 
griddlecakes as an essential part of the morn- 
ing meal. Was it because most of them came 
from regions where genuine maple syrup is 
unknown? Pie had no defenders; the lovers 
of that matutinal confection must still de- 
pend on literary rather than scientific au- 
thority. Ralph Waldo Emerson is their best 
advocate. 

Substantial breakfasts for brain workers as 
well as outdoor workers were recommended 
by most of the doctors. When it came to the 
noon meal they divided. Some thought that 
the chief meal of the day should be taken 
then. Others spoke for a light luncheon and a 
hearty dinner at night. Some advised the 
office worker to eat almost nothing at noon 
—but to make up for it at dinner. 

In general the opinions of the medical pro- 
fession on the subject of food appear to be 
far from ascetic. They believe in giving the 
bodily furnace a fair amount of fuel, and in 
a generously mixed diet. Of course they are 
speaking for those who have healthy diges- 
tions and who are not obliged to avoid any 
foods because experience has shown them to 
be harmful. 

Those opinions will not weigh much with 
people who do not agree with them. Human 
beings will continue to eat what they like (so 
long as it agrees with them) at such times of 
day as are convenient; and, if it seems best 
to them, they will adopt regimens and prac- 
tices that suit themselves and perhaps no one 
else; for, as we began by saying, diet is a 
fruitful source of argument, and what agrees 
perfectly with one is often distasteful and 
perhaps harmful to his brother. 
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THE END OF VACATION 


E are back at the tasks that the most 

of us left for a time to enjoy the pleas- 

ures of vacation. The cottages, hotels, 
boarding houses and camps at the seaside, 
in the mountains, by lake and river and in 
quiet country places are closed until another 
season. The regular work of another year has 
begun. 

The custom of an annual holiday is com- 
paratively recent. It is still not universal, for 
an unnumbered host of Americans are either 
unable to lay aside their work and forgo 
their wages or are not released by their em- 
ployers from duty even for the standard 
period of a fortnight. Nevertheless, the 
custom of allowing that respite from service 
finds every year more and more employers 
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who recognize that, by giving their help a 
chance to recuperate by a brief period of idle- 
ness, they themselves benefit from the better 
health, the loyalty and the efficiency of those 
employees. 

Our forefathers knew nothing of the vaca- 
tion habit. They gained their wealth—that is, 
their material wealth—by sticking to their 
daily toil and the work of accumulation for 
six days in the week during twelve months 
in the year. Not only was there no holiday 
season, there were almost no single holidays. 
There are men now living who remember the 
time in New England when the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving Day and the annual 


Fast Day in April were the only days when . 


work did not go on as usual. Christmas might 
Le observed at home, but in some of the strict 
Puritan communities it was too “popish” a 
holiday to be celebrated by closing the 
schoolhouse. Now there is a compulsory 
holiday for almost everyone in nearly every 
month in the year, and the tendency is to 
increase the number. 

The movement may be carried too far. The 
work of the world cannot be well done on a 
half-time basis. Machinery has done much to 
release us from incessant labor, but if we are 
to progress as our fathers did before the age 
of machinery and electric power we must not 
seek too frequent intermissions from our toil. 
That does not mean that we should abandon 
‘ the vacation system. A day off once a month 
is of little value in promoting health and 
vigor. A fortnight off once a year is often of 
inestimable advantage. If we have had it this 
year, let us turn again, with body and brain 
refreshed, to our daily work. 


LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


E adjusted compensation or “bonus” 
bill as it passed the Senate differed some- 
what from the form in which it left the 
House. The Senate provided that the bonus 
should be paid from the interest received 
from foreign governments on their war in- 
debtedness to this country, and it added a 
proposal to spend $350,000,000 in reclaiming 
swamp land and other public lands for home- 
steads for veterans who desire them. The 
bill went to conference, and it was announced 
a few days later that the conference com- 
mittee had decided to drop both these pro- 
visions. The bill passed the Senate by 47 to 
22; party lines were disregarded. It is un- 
certain whether or not the President will ap- 
prove the bill in its final form. He was 
opposed to the original draft. 


S 


F Mr. Thomas F. Bayard is elected to the 

Senate from Delaware next month, he will 
be the sixth member of his family to repre- 
sent his state in that body. That is, needless 
to say, quite without parallel in the history of 
the Senate. The most eminent of Mr. Bayard’s 
relatives in the public service were Thomas 
F. Bayard who was Secretary of State and 
Ambassador to Great Britain in President 
Cleveland’s administrations, and James Ashe- 
ton Bayard, who was a Federalist Senator 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
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HE Pennsylvania Railroad carried 152,- 

000,000 passengers last year without the 
death of a single person by accident. Two 
hundred and thirteen persons were killed by 
automobile accidents in the borough of Man- 
hattan alone in six months. How many are 
killed in the whole country each year we do 
not know; certainly several thousand. About 
two thousand a year are killed on grade 
crossings. Many of those deaths are caused by 
sheer incompetence, inexcusable carelessness 
or intoxication. Highway officials would do 
the country a service if they were stricter in 
taking away the licenses of those who are 
convicted of reckless driving. That would not 
stop all accidents, but it would prevent a 
great many that under present conditions do 
occur. ° 


USSIA is Russia whether under czar or 

Bolshevik. The worst of offenses there 
are still the desire for freedom and the pur- 
suit of knowledge. A very large number of the 
scholars, literary men and scientific men of 
Russia are already dead of want and hunger. 
It is now reported from Moscow that the 
punishment of exile is revived against the 
learned men and the younger students who 
refuse to accept the Communist gospel as the 
only substance of education. Some of the 
more fortunate have been expelled to other 
European countries. Others are sent to the 





Siberian wastes whither lovers of freedom 
were banished under the czardom. There are 
Communists who see the terrible consequences 
of this policy. Radek and Maxim Gorky have 
protested against it, but the fanatic Zino- 
vieff is more powerful than they. Scholars 
and students are “middle-class drones” in 
his opinion. Under his lead Russia offers the 
extraordinary spectacle of a nation delib- 
erately removing its own brains and casting 
them away. The time will come when it will 
wish it had some of the intellectual capital 
that the Bolsheviki are busily destroying. 
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A TER six years of service on the Supreme 
Bench Justice Clarke has resigned. He is 
not yet an old man, but he desires time for 
© harris & ewina travel and study, and 
hte amma ee for active work in be- 
half of the League of 
Nations from which 
judicial office has re- 
strained him. Justice 
Clarke is a Democrat 
and is known as one 
of the less conserva- 
tive members of the 
court in his political 
views. The President 
appointed former 
4 Senator George 
: y a Sutherland of Utah 

to fill the vacancy 
Came iatend thus created. Justice 
Sutherland is a native of England, sixty 
years of age and a man of high standing 
in his profession and in public life. He is a 
Republican. e 






HE campaigns of certain conspicuous 

members of the Senate for renomination 
began badly with the defeat of Mr. New in 
Indiana, of Mr. Culberson in Texas and of Mr. 
McCumber in North Dakota. But since then 
the fortunes of the sitting Senators have im- 
proved. Mr. Pomerene in Ohio, Mr. Hitch- 


* cock in Nebraska, Mr. Reed in Missouri, Mr 


Johnson in California, Mr. LaFollette in Wis- 
consin and Mr. Lodge in Massachusetts all 
won their renominations, most of them in the 
face of more or less opposition within their 
own parties. Mr. Reed had the narrowest 


margin, and Mr. LaFollette and Mr. Lodge 


won the most impressive victories. 
oS 


FFAIRS seem to be drifting from bad to 
worse in Germany. The mark continues 
to fall; prices continue to rise, or to fluctuate 
so violently that no one knows from day to 
day what his money will buy; the danger of 
national bankruptcy is greater than ever. 
There have been numerous riots in various 
parts of the country. They do not as a rule 
seem to have much political significance but 
are caused by the difficulty of getting food 
and the exasperating lack of value of tlie 
paper money in which wages are paid. The 
relations between Bavaria and the govern- 
ment at Berlin remain strained. It is the 
general opinion that a strong monarchical 
party exists in Bavaria and only awaits the 
appearance of some financial or political 
crisis to defy openly the German republic. 


Se 


HE federated Republic of Central Amer- 

ica fell through, because two of the five 
states would not come in, but the presidents 
of Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador have 
met on the deck of the United States cruiser 
Tacoma and reaffirmed a treaty of amity that 
may in time grow into an instrument of 
confederation. Each government agreed not 
to permit political agitation against any of 
the others within its territory, and promised 
to take part in a joint conference on eco- 
nomic and commercial matters of common 
interest. The good offices of our own govern- 
ment were important in bringing the three 
presidents together. ° 


HE Arctic expedition led by Dr. Donald 

B. MacMillan has come out of the ice with 
many though not all of its ambitions realized. 
The explorers found Fury and Hecla Strait 
so choked with ice that they could not force 
their way through, and so they had to give 
up the idea of circumnavigating Baffin Land, 
but they did a great deal of valuable geo- 
graphical work south and east of Bowdoin 
Harbor, where they spent the winter, and they 
made a series of observations in meteorology 
and terrestrial magnetism that were especially 
valuable because the party was not far from 
the magnetic pole on Boothia Peninsula. 
They brought back also some remarkable 
contributions to our knowledge of bird and 
plant life in the North. 
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“Come and see 
a regular pencal 


The boy who carries an EversHaRP carries his 
shoulders back and his head high. He has the 
best pencil made, and is proud of it. 
his pocket, or suspended from a chain, EvVERSHARP 
says, “Here’s a fellow who is up to date.” 
With one load of leads, carried in its magazine, 
EVERSHARP can write a book as long as “Robinson 
Extra leads, in seven grades, 15c per 
Durable materials, and accurate work- 
manship make EversHarpP everlasting. Many styles, 
for girls, too, in gold, silver and enamel. Priced 
from 50c to $50. Do not let any one sell you a 
pencil inferior to EvERSHARP. 
Want Pen, with the famous all-metal barrel that 
holds more ink, matches EversHarP in design and 
quality. Ask for both by name. Sold everywhere. 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 
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How often you hear men say, “I 
had a Daisy when I was a boy, and 
it meant more to me than any play- 
thing I ever owned.”’ 

Today parents are looking for more 
than mere playthings for their boys. 
They encourage those sports that 
make for health, manly training, and 
character. That is why so many 
parents, mothers as well as fathers, 
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“When I Was a Boy 


**The Happy 
Daisy Boy”’ 











want their boy to learn to shoot, 
and select the harmless Daisy Air 
Rifle for his first gun. The Daisy is 
safe, as it uses compressed air instead 
of powder. 

Different Daisy models range in price 
from $1.00 to $5.00, and in size to 
suit the younger as well as the older 
boys. Ask any hardware or sporting 
goods dealer. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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POPOVER PEG 


By Jane Sidney Hall 


OPOVER PEG is a queer nickname, but 
P Peggy Squirrel came by it in a queer way. 
The fall that Mrs. Amanda Squirrel 
moved into the big hollow oak at the edge of 
Nutwood she scoured the neighborhood for 
help; but all the other families too were busy 
with their fall plans, and she could find no 
one who would help her except Sue and Lou 
Squirrel, two flighty young sisters who 
admitted that they cared little for work. 

“Q dear, what shall I do!” sighed Mrs. 
Amanda. Then she bethought herself of Peg 
Squirrel over in Hickory Hollow. Peg was 
not very bright, it was said, but she was in- 
dustrious, and that was the main thing. Mrs. 
Amanda Squirrel went down to Hickory Hol- 
low and whisked Peg to Nutwood in a great 
hurry. 

Peg did as much work as Sue and Lou put 
together. She swept and dusted, moved furni- 
ture, put down rugs and put up stoves, 
minded little Willy Squirrel, who was just 
beginning to hop, and did many other things. 
Sue and Lou turned up their noses at her; 
and indeed Peg was not pretty and, it must 
be admitted, was somewhat stupid and rather 
hungry looking. 

When five o’clock came Mrs. Amanda said 
that she would put supper on the table while 
the others finished their work. She tied Willy’ 
Squirrel into his high chair and then began 
to beat eggs for popovers. 

Now Mrs. Amanda Squirrel’s popovers 
were known far and wide, and so Sue and 
Lou brightened up at once. But Peggy did 
not know about Mrs. Amanda’s popovers; in 
fact, she had never seen a popover in her life, 
for down in Hickory. Hollow food was always 
scarce. But, oh, how hungry she was! She had 
had nothing to eat since early morning and 
very little then, and when the popovers began 
to brown in the oven they smelled so good 
that they made her nose wiggle. 

Mrs. Amanda took out the first panful with 
a flourish. “Now help yourselves,” she said. 
“I’m making extra popovers because I want 
you to have some too. I'll put in the last 
panful just as Pa Squirrel comes in to 
supper.” 

It is astonishing, the way those popovers 
disappeared! Before Mrs. Amanda had fin- 
ished mixing the second lot the first lot was 
gone. “Upon my word!” said Mrs. Amanda. 
“T think I shall have to make another lot.” 

The second lot of popovers disappeared 
just as the first had disappeared. As Mrs. 
Amanda turned to make the third batch she 
looked half pleased and half puzzled. It was 
flattering to have her cookery liked, but 
still—how many popovers should she have 
to make? 

But she was a generous soul, and every 
time she drew a panful out of the oven she 
would say, “Now, girls, help yourselves.” 

After a while Sue and Lou began to whisper 
in a corner. No one noticed them, for Mrs. 
Amanda was busy with the popovers, Willy 
Squirrel was banging his pine-cone rattle, and 
Peggy was bustling from the stove to the 
table and back again. But Sue and Lou kept 
on whispering, and the more they whispered 
the queerer were the expressions on their 
sharp little faces. At length Mrs. Amanda 
gave a long sigh and said, “Well, I do hope 
you girls enjoyed the popovers.” Then she 
added gently, “This last panful is for pa.” 

Sue and Lou tossed their heads, but Peggy 
replied, “Oh, yes, indeed.” Peggy’s eyes were 
bright, and her face seemed rounder and 
fuller; in fact, she’ looked fatter. 

Just then Willy Squirrel began to fret. 
“Shall I take him out of his high chair and 
amuse him, ma’am ?” Peggy asked. 

Willy beamed with delight at being taken 
out of his chair. Peggy set him on her lap 
with a bounce. “Ride away, ride away,” she 
began. But suddenly little Willy gave a dread- 
ful shriek. Mrs. Amanda almost dropped the 
bowlful of beaten eggs as she came rushing 
across the room. Sue and Lou looked startled. 
Peggy had jumped up and was holding Willy 
high above her lap, but he went on shrieking 
louder and louder. 

“What is the matter?” cried Mrs. Amanda. 

—* face puckered. “Popovers,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Amanda seized her shrieking son. 
“What do vou mean?” she demanded. “What 
bas hurt my child?” 

Peggy began to cry. “Popovers,” she choked. 

“But he did not eat any popovers!” ex- 
claimed the distracted and bewildered mother. 


ORAWN BY KATHERINE G HEALEY 




















NUTTING TIME sy miriam CLARK POTTER 


Golden is the forest, golden is the 
sun, 

And nuts are ripe, nuts are ripe, for sum- 
mer time is done. 

Frosty-white the grasses stand, purple- 
blue the hill, 

And we will take our pail and go, an 
autumn Jack and Jill. 





Up the winding pathway, onward to the 


wood, 

A squirrel hops behind us as thrifty squir- 
rels should. 

He'll gather nuts, the cunning thing, to 
keep for winter weather; 

So, Jack and Jill and Bushytail, we'll 
climb the hill together. 





“No, but—he—he sat on them,” Peggy 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

At that Sue and Lou snickered outright, 
and Peggy, hearing them, cried harder than 
ever. It took ten minutes to quiet Willy, but 
when at last he was still again Peggy ex- 
plained. 

It was popovers that had done the mis- 
chief, twelve hot popovers in the broad 
pocket of Peggy’s darning apron—not the 
neat little pocket on the outside, but the 
broad darning pocket underneath that ran 


.the whole width of the apron. Peggy had 


filled that pocket with hot popovers, and Willy 
had sat on them. 

“J—I forgot they were in my pocket,” she 
stammered as she took out the mashed pop- 
overs and laid them in a forlorn row on the 
table. “I never thought till Willy screamed.” 

“Dear, dear!” cried Lou with a superior 


air. 

And Sue said, “But just why did you take 
all those popovers, Peggy ?” 

“Why, Mrs. Amanda said for me to help my- 
self,” Peggy answered with an astonished air. 


Her astonishment was so real that no one 
could doubt it. It was perfectly plain that she 
had no idea she had done anything wrong; 
she was blaming herself only for having hurt 
Willy Squirrel. Mrs. Amanda understood. 

“So I did say ‘help yourself,’” she inter- 
rupted in a kind voice, “and I meant it. But, 
my child, did you think you could eat a 
dozen popovers ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” Peggy said instantly, “I 
wasn’t going to eat them; those popovers 
were for my little sisters and brothers, who 
are very, very hungry, you know.” 

Well, it all ended in the two sisters’ being 
very much ashamed of themselves and in 
warm-hearted Mrs. Amanda’s packing a large 
basket of supper for the little Hickory Hol- 
low squirrels—with no end of popovers. 

Peggy went skipping home with joy. But 
the story got out, and from that day on she 
was known as Popover Peg. But, anyway, her 
little sisters and brothers had had a good 
meal for once in their lives. 

“And, after all, who minds a nickname?” 
said Peggy Squirrel cheerfully. “Not I!” 


ORAWN BY JULIET S. GIFFORD 
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After a while Sue and Lou began to whisper in a corner 
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BROWN-EYED SUSAN 


By Jessie M. Lathrop 


F the little girls in a certain valley town 
six bore the name of Susan; and, what 
is more, the Susans were all of about 

the same age and size. But they did not look 
much alike. One of them had blue eyes, an- 
other gray, another yellow, another hazel, 
another brown and another black; and so 
people called them Gray-eyed Susan, Blue- 
eyed Susan, and so on. But the Susans were 
good friends and loved to be together. 

One day a stranger came through the busy, 
quaint little village and told the people that 
the king and the queen of the land were 
riding through that part of the country with 
their train of friends and servants. 

“T was in the town that they visited yester- 
day,” said the stranger. “The king rides a big 
black horse and the queen a beautiful white 
one. The people did not know they were 
coming, and so there was nothing to give 
them but stale bread and cold mutton. The 
babies of the town were all frowsy and untidy, 
and so the queen did not take them on her 
lap. Perhaps the party will ride to this town. 
Who knows?” 

Everyone was greatly excited at the news. 
The Susans clapped their hands and dance: 
for joy. 

“T will bake fresh loaves and plummy buns,” 
said the baker. 

“And we will have fresh milk and fruit and 
honey ready,” the farmers said in chorus. 

All the women-folk joined in. “Five min- 
utes from the time the royal party comes in 
sight,” they said, “we will have fresh flowers 
picked and the babies ready.” 

Then the schoolmaster spoke. “But how 
shall we know,” he said, “when the royal 
party is coming ?” 

The mayor thought of a plan. “Let some 
one watch from the top of the hill,” he pro- 
posed. But who could be spared to watch? 
Even the boys and the older girls were needed 
at home. ; 

Suddenly one of the Susans spoke up. “I'l 
go,” she said. 

“We'll all go,” said the other Susans in- 
stantly. 

“Just the thing!” said the mayor thank- 
fully. 

There was no time to be lost. So the six 
Susans, each with a little package of luncheon 
under her arm, set out for the top of the 
tallest hill. It was agreed that the moment 
they caught sight of those who were with the 
king they should run home with the news as 
fast as they could. 

The girls chattered merrily as they went 
along. But after a while Gray-eyed Susan 
gave a sudden little jump. “I thought I heard 
a bear in that bush,” she said. 

“Fiddlesticks, Gray Susan,” said Brown- 
eyed Susan. “How do you know what a bear 
in a bush sounds like? I think it is a rabbit. 
Come on, Susans.” 

But the little gray-eyed girl turned and 
ran back down the hill as fast as she could. 
The other girls looked as if they wanted to 
run, too, but Brown-eyed Susan struck up a 
funny marching song, and they followed her 
instead. 

Then a gust of wind swirled down the 
steep hillside and blew the dust straight into 
the little girls’ eyes. : 

Black-eyed Susan began to whimper. 
“There’s a great piece of trash in my left eye,” 
she said. ‘Mother will have to get it out for 
me.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Brown-eyed Susan. 
“Tf we close our eyes for a few seconds, they 
will feel better.” 

So they all closed their eyes, and when they 
opened them the dust cloud was gone. So was 
Black-eyed Susan. The other girls could see 
her hurrying, a little’ speck, down the hill. 
They went on rather soberly. : 

Later on Yellow-eyed Susan glanced at the 
sky. “As sure as you live, it’s going to rain,” 
she said. 

“Only a passing shower,” said Brown-eyed 
Susan. “Come, let’s hide in the shelter of this 
big rock.” 

But before she had finished speaking, 
Yellow-eyed Susan was off and away down 
the hill. 

The three other Susans found shelter under 
the rock. When the little shower stopped they 
set out again. By this time they could catch 
glimpses of the road as it wound among the 
hills; but there were no riders to be seen. 

The girls were gazing so hard at the road 
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that they wandered into a patch of nettles 
that made their bare legs smart. 

“Quch! O dear!” cried Hazel-eyed Susan. 

Brown-eyed Susan winked back the tears 
and said cheerily, ‘‘Let’s find some good herbs 
that will take away the sting.” 

But the little girl with the hazel eyes turned 
and went running down the hill toward home. 

The two other girls used some healing 
herbs; then they went on and on. The sun 
was very hot by the time they reached the 
crest of the hill. 

After they had watched there for a while 
Blue-eyed Susan drew a long sigh. “Brown 
Susan,” she said, “I’m so tired and thirsty. 
I don’t believe the king and queen are coming 
to our town after all.” 

But Brown-eyed Susan shook her head. 
“We promised to watch,” she said. 

Blue-eyed Susan sighed again and looked 
down at the road. Then, a little shamefacedly, 
she turned and started down the hill. 

Brown-eyed Susan looked after her rather 
sadly. She too was tired and thirsty, but who 
would watch for the king and queen if she 
went home? 

For an hour or more she sat gazing down 
at the long road that wound like a ribbon 
among the hills; then, suddenly, she gave a 
start. A party of horsemen was coming into 
sight; near the head of the line were two 
finely dressed riders, one on a great black 
horse and the other on a horse as white as 
milk. 

Little Brown-eyed Susan jumped up and 
was off like a deer down the long, steep hill. 
“They’re coming, they’re coming!” she cried 
as she went. “They’re coming!” she called as 
she ran down the village street. 

Instantly all was bustle and excitement. 
Flowers were picked; cold water was drawn; 
fresh loaves and plummy buns were brought 
up from the bakery ; the babies were buttoned 
into clean pinafores; the older people made 
themselves spick-and-span. When the royal 
party rode into the village all was in readi- 
ness. The king ate half a dozen plummy buns 
and declared they were the best he had ever 
tasted; the queen held first one of the rosy 
babies and then another in her royal lap. All 
the members of the party put posies into their 
buttonholes. 

“But how did you know we were coming ?” 
asked the king. 

“The Susans, your majesty,” said the min- 
ister; “six little girls of our village watched 
for your coming.” 

Then all the Susans were told to step for- 
ward; they curtsied low to the royal pair. 

“T thank you, little maidens,” said the king, 
“for the good services you have done this 
day.” 

Blue-eyed Susan looked at Hazel-eyed 
Susan; and Black-eyed Susan and Yellow- 
eyed Susan and Gray-eyed Susan looked at 
one another. 

Then Blue-eyed Susan spoke up bravely. 
“Please, your majesties,” she said, “Brown- 
eyed Susan is the only one of us who stayed 
on the hill to watch.” 

And four other Susans nodded in sorrowful 
agreement. All eyes were turned on slim little 
Brown-eyed Susan, who stood shyly in her 
dark green dress with her yellow hair shin- 
ing round her face. 

No one knew just what to say, but pres- 
ently the queen leaned forward and kissed 
the little girl on her forehead. 

is good to be faithful and true,” she 
said. 

As the royal travelers were leaving, the 
queen took a little package from a bag that 
she carried and gave it to the mayor. 

“Sow these seeds in the fields and by the 
roadways of your valley,” she said. “They 
will blossom into a certain lovely flower, 
sturdy and brave, that stays in its place and 
does its duty through rain and dust and heat. 
That flower,” she ended, “is exactly like this 
little girl.” 

And when the flower blossomed, so it was. 
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THE GARDEN PARTY 


By Beatrice Laxon Sweet 


The pansy wears a velvet hood, 
The poppy bears a crown; 

The sweet pea has a silken snood, 
The rose a satin gown; 

The pink has feathers in her hair, 
The daisy’s ruff is white; 

The lily’s robe is silver fair, 
The dahlia’s skirts are bright. 

And all the dainty ladies there 
Entreat their friend, the breeze, 

To take this message everywhere 
To butterflies and bees: 

That feasts of bread and honey rare 
Are spread for all who please. 
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BROWNIE 


With this simply-operated, Eastman-made 
camera, it’s good fun and good pictures from the 
start. 


Brownies (Box Type) $2.00 up 
Autographic Brownies up to $17.00 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Tie Kodak City 
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OCTOBER 


Among his other 
sheaves October brings 
A sheaf of bills that 
take a heavy toll: 


The bill for rugs and 
household furnishings ; 


And, oh, the dreadful 


bill for winter coal! 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 














‘**THE THINGS WHICH ARE 
TEMPORAL” 

“3 CAN’T understand why it should ever have 
happened,” the young man exclaimed im- 
patiently to his pastor as he sat propped 

up in am armchair at the window. “If anyone 

had told me a month ago that I’d be laid up 

with a broken leg. i 

And I: was so sure I was going to make 

team this year at college, and now everything’s 

spoiled. E can’t understand these disappoint- 
ments!’* 

“Maybe you will understand in time,” the 
pastor said gently. “Have you ndticed the new 
concrete bridge out there that spans the rail- 
way tracks?” 

The young man looked out of the window. 
“Yes; Pve seen it,” he answered wearily, “but 
I don’t —” 

“Wait a minute, Max,” the minister inter- 
rupted him kindly. “If you'll listen you'll hear 
the sound of planks and timbers clattering to 
the pavement as the workmen remove them; 
those timbers formed the structure of a tem- 
porary bridge that spanned the tracks before 
the conerete abutments were in place; they never 
were intended to serve any except a temporary 
purpose. For a time they did very well, but the 
contractor knew that they wouldn’t stand the 
wear and tear of years. Sooner or later, Max, 
God takes the temporary supports from _be- 
neath most of us. Our natural impulse at first 
is to try to build our lives upon what is insecure 
and temporary. That physical strength upon 
which you were depending so largely; education, 
to which you have been looking forward with 
eagerness; money, which some people believe 
will do anything—all those are good, Max, but 
human experience shows us every day that 
after all they are only temporary supports.” 

The pastor paused and then continued: “Be- 
cause God knows that those things cannot stand 
the wear and tear of years he does for us what 
the workmen are doing out there—he knocks 
away the temporary supports as we build our 
lives on something more substantial. And, Max, 
if during these long days you cultivate an at- 
titude of uncomplaining fortitude, a spirit of 
trust and faith and patience, you are going to 
carry out of this place qualities of character 
that will far outlast that physical strength 
upon which you were building such high hopes.” 

The youth’s eyes filled with tears. “I’m he- 
ginning to see,” he said bravely. 
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ADELAIDEISM 


ss OOR Frances,” Adelaide said and sighed, 
Adelaide rarely let a wrinkle mar her 
forehead, but there was one there now. 

Wynne, her sister, smiled curiously. ‘You 
don’t really mean that,” she remarked. “What 
you really mean is ‘Poor Adelaide,’ because 
you’re so desperately afraid that Frances may 
want to stay with you awhile this winter. You 
needn’t be; nothing would induce Frances to 
stay with you for more than a few days; she 
would not hurt your feelings.” 

“JT don’t know what you are talking about,” 
Adelaide cried, flushing indignantly. 

“Oh, -yes, you do; perfectly well. The thing 
that makes me furious is that you should for 
a single minute imagine that Frances—Frances, 
who has taken care of the whole family con- 
nection all her life and has done it without even 
remotely suggesting that they were our relatives 
as well as hers—would ever consent to become 
: burden to anyone. She’d go to the poorhouse 

rst —” 

“That’s exactly. it,’ Adelaide cried. “What 
can she do? She is almost fifty and is un- 
trained.” 

“gg to the poorhouse and cook and make 
the meals so wonderful that tourists would want 
to stop there! Adelaide Brisbane, don’t you 
realize that life itself is the biggest education 
of all—if you let it be,—that to keep one’s 
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spirit fine and keen and happy through years 
of tasks that you wouldn’t have chosen means 
a disciplined mind and soul that are beyond 
price?” : 

“T suppose,” Adelaide mused, “she could take 
boarders; but that would only be for the sum- 
mer. Or raise chickens.” 

“Anything so long as she doesn’t come to the 
city and make you feel under obligation to do 
anything for her. Oh, I’m going!” Wynne cried. 

She went to see Frances on the next train. 
Frances was in her garden; her eyes lit with 
pleasure as she saw Wynne. 

“T’ve come,” Wynne announced, “to find out 
if you’ve decided what you're going to do. 
Adelaide is torn between summer boarders and 
chickens.” 

Frances smiled. “You know. I’ve loved the 
years here, but a village of three hundred peo- 
ple—well, there’s considerable of the world 
outside it. I want people and people and people 
for a while. I’m thinking of doing mending 
while I’m deciding. If I word my advertisement 
right it ought to go; I thought I might get in 
touch with lonely and homesick boys that way. 
Or I may offer myself as housekeeper in a 
children’s home; or there may be a place in one 
of the missions. There are so many things, 
Wynne! I’d like to be a dozen people at once.” 

Wynne’s eyes shone softly. She had been 
right! Educated souls were not afraid; they 
were not afraid because they were thinking, not 
of themselves, but of a great world’s need. “Poor 
Adelaide,” she chuckled. ; 

“Why, what’s the matter with Adelaide?” 
Frances asked quickly. 

“Oh, nothing,” Wynne replied. “Nothing but 
a chronic complaint. You might call it Ade- 
laideism if you must havea name.” 
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MRS. GAMP AND LADY 
WENTWORTH 


HEN an English writer of our time 
introduces an uneducated cockney char 
acter into a novel or tale he makes him 


cockneyisms of 
known. Sam and Sairey spo nglish 
sified with rich and delightful mistakes and 
mispronunciations, some of which survive in 
the conversation of their successors, whereas 
some have passed entirely from common speech 
to be succeeded by other forms. But after all— 
were their comic errors really errors? For their 
day, yes; but in an enlightening and amusing 
article entitled Mrs. Gamp and the King’s Eng- 
lish Prof. Ernest Weekley has recently pointed 
out that most of them showed simply the 
persistence among common folk, unaccustomed 
to books and to the written word, of the speech 
of an earlier day. He draws a startling parallel 
between the language of Mrs. Gamp at her 
“gampiest” and that of a lady of quality, Lady 
Wentworth, who lived between the years 1700 
and 1750. 

“The very last case as ever I acted in; which 
it was but a young person,” says the garrulous 
Sairey, chatting about her patients, and her 
language certainly strikes us as being far from 
elegant. But — 

“Mr. Arundell is an extreem kynde husband as 
ever I see,” wrote the fine lady in a family 
letter; and again she mentions “a back gate; 
which I forget the street’s name it goes into.” 

Mrs. Gamp sets us to chuckling when she talks 
to her “dearest creetur,’’ Betsey Prig, and of 
“the torters of the Imposition”; but Lady Went- 
worth also customarily addresses her son the 
earl as her “dearest creatur” and tells that her 
dying lap dog “never offered to snap at any- 
body in its horrid torter.” 

Mrs. Gamp says “vally’’ for value; Lady 
Wentworth usually spells the word correctly, 
but not always; and her slip reveals her pro- 
nunciation. In a careless moment, spelling the 
word as she commonly spoke it, she wrote 
about “a pretious jewell, sartainly (as Solloman 
ses) hard to be found, but highly to be vallyed 
when found.” 

Again, Professor Weekley asks, “Who wrote 
the following: ‘As lovly a boy as ever was seen 
and of an undanted sperritt. He is the very 
pictur of your poor brother Will, he has such 
a wheedling ingagin way with him.’ ”’ 

Well, it might have been Mrs. Gamp, but as 
a matter of fact it was Lady Wentworth. Like 
Mrs. Gamp, she speaks of her “lodgins,”’ while 
her daughter-in-law, Countess Strafford, observes 
that the Archbishop of York is miserly in the 
matter of his “kitching”’ fire. “Sarvis,” “sartenly” 
and “sarment” sound oddly enough in our ears; 
but they were not at all inelegant on Lady 
Wentworth’s modish tongue or pen. We in 
YVankeeland are less familiar with them today, 
even in rustic communities, than with the two 
kindred phrases, “kind o’ narvis” and “sarve you 


right.” 
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THE BISBEE TURTLE 


REMARKABLE proof of the longevity 
and of the nonmigratory habits of the 
ordinary box turtle was recently given 
publicity when a small boy, carrying a turtle 
under his arm, walked into a Boston newspaper 
office. The turtle, says the Boston Traveler, lives 
on the Bisbee farm in North Rochester, Mas- 
sachusetts, As far as the records show it was 
first seen in the year 1816, when Levi Bisbee, 


who then owned the farm, found it and, turn- 
ing it on its back, carved his initials and the 
date into the hard shell of the plastron. In 1843 
Levi’s son Josiah came across the turtle and 
added his initials and the date. Twenty-four 
years later Augustine W. Bisbee, Levi’s grand- 
son, picked up the creature, which still was 
wandering about the same old farm, and carved 
his initials below the o 

The fourth generation of the Bisbee clan was 
represented on the turtle’s back by H. D. Bisbee; 
some one else had found the turtle in 1892, 
but that some one knew the history of the 
little reptile, and sent it to Mr. Bisbee, who 
obligingly entered his initials on the record. In 
1917 the much-documented turtle appeared 
again, and this time the initials M. M. B. for 
young Malcolm Bisbee of the fifth generation from 
Levi Bisbee were cut into the shell. The initials 
of Mr. C. W. Maxim, who picked the turtle up 
in 1885, are also to be seen there. It was young 
Malcolm that recently carried the turtle to 
Boston to be photographed. 
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HOW GOLF BALLS ARE LOST 


Across the links, intent and slow, 
The heavy-footed golfers go; 

They do not laugh, they do not talk; 
And by their side the caddies walk. 


But if by chance the careless things 
Should dint and mar those mystic rings 
Where twinkling feet end elfin grace 
Choose every ‘night their dancing place— 


Then from the dingle where they lurk 
The vengeful goblins spring to work 
And snatch hide with impish glee 
The ball far driven from the tee. 


In vain the caddies scour the course 
By ditch and bunker, pond and gorse, 
The wand’rer, lost to mortal eyes, 
Safe in some nook of Elftand lies. 


And that is why, when stars are bright, 
With nice, new golf balis round and white, 
The merry goblins may be seen 

At baby bowls on every green. 


—L. M. M. in the London Morning Post. 
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ANY OLD SHOE WILL DO 


ERE is the little bird that lives in a shoe. 
Like the robin, says a contributor to 
Country Life, the flycatcher sometimes 

builds its nest in odd corners, but it is not often 
that you can obtain a photograph of one in an 
old shoe. The shoe was hanging on a nail close 
under the eaves of a pigsty roof in the village 








A feathered imitator of the old lady who 
lived in a shoe 


of North Baddesley, Hants; it seemed possible 
that some bird might build in it. This particular 
flycatcher had its first nest in the ivy that 
covered a dwelling house near by. 

When I heard that the shoe was occupied I 
decided to photograph the bird; so one day 
I removed the shoe to a nail lower in the wall. 
For a few minutes the flycatcher and her mate 
were greatly alarmed; but they soon became 
reconciled to the new position of their home, as 
the photograph proves. 
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CATCHING A TARTAR 


OW does a Tartar act after you have 

caught him? Commander Fitzjames, a 

fun-loving and daring fellow who once 
landed from his frigate on the shore of the 
Yangtze River, in China, knows how at least 
one Tartar acted when he found himself sud- 
denly a captive and not a captor. Perhaps others 
have acted as this one did, though, unlike the 
Tartar of the adage, he certainly did not cause 
anyone any trouble. 

Fitzjames, accompanied by his coxswain, had 
climbed a cliff overlooking the river; the boat’s 
crew were back on the beach. While Fitzjames 
was making a sketch of the surrounding scenery 
he thought he heard a movement in the dense 
mass of shrubbery behind him. At last he caught 
a glimpse of several Tartars stealing up on him. 
Pretending that he had not seen them, he called 
to his coxswain and sent him down the slope 
to get the boat ready to start immediately when 
he himself should come down. 

Left alone, Fitzjames awaited the attack; the 
Tartars advanced stealthily. He smiled to him- 
self. Knowing that their object was to take him 
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alive so that according to their custom they 
could trundle him about the country in a wooden 
cage as an exhibit of Chinese prowess, he was 
fully prepared for what he thought would happen. 
No sooner had the boldest, a mandarin of some 
rank, approached to within arm’s reach than 
Fitzjames suddenly grappled with him; throw- 
ing himself and the astonished Tartar on the 
gee. he began to roll down the slope with 

im. 

Amid the cheers of his own men and to the 
blank dismay of his enemies who crowned the 
summit, he bundled the captured mandarin 
aboard the boat and pushed off for the frigate. 
The mandarin was well received and was kindly 
treated, but the ignominious way in which he 
had been captured must have rankled in his 
breast, for at the first opportunity he jumped 
overboard and drowned himself. 
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DICKENS THE REPORTER 


HEN Lord Derby was beginning his 

brilliant political career—he was then 

Mr. Stanley—Charles Dickens was one 
of a corps of reporters who were detailed. to 
follow him and with the utmost expedition 
to forward verbatim reports of all his speeches to 
the Morning Chronicle in London, Mrs. James 
T. Fields tells in her diary, published in Harper’s 
Magazine, how Dickens often went by post 
chaise to Edinburgh and, after listening to a 
speech, transcribed his notes feverishly all the 
way back to London. 

At each station a man on horseback would 
stand ready to seize the sheets that he had 
prepared and to ride ahead with them. Often 
and often the work would make Dickens deadly 
sick, and he would have to plunge his head out 
of the window. Still he continued to write. He 
used little slips of paper that he held in front 
of him; he would rest his body on the edge of 
the seat and his paper on the front of the window 
underneath the lamp. As the coach reached the 
station a sudden plunge into a bag of sovereigns 
that he kept handy for the purpose would pay 
the postboy, another plunge behind him would 
gather up the completed pages, and a third 
plunge into a bag on the other side would give 
him the fresh paper to carry forward the in- 
exorable, unremitting work. 

One parliamentary speech of Mr. Stanley’s 
that he was particularly anxious to have taken 
down verbatim proved on publication to be all 
nonsense except the beginning and the end, 
which were the parts that Dickens had reported. 
Stanley summoned Dickens to his room and said 
to him that he wished to go over the whole 


speech. 

“IT told him that we would begin at once,” 
said Dickens. “He tried to induce me to sit 
elsewhere or more comfortably, but at that time 
in the House of Commons there was nothing 
but one’s knees to write on, and I had formed 
the habit of it. Without further pause then he 
began and went on hour after hour to the end, 
often becoming very much excited, bringing 
down his hand with violence upon the desk near 
which he stood and rising at the end into great 


eloquence.” 
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HEIDELBERG’S TRIBUTE TO 
JENNY LIND 


N a letter to a friend.the late W. S. Gilbert 
I tells a very amusing story of misdirected 

enthusiasm. Many years ago, he says, in this 
letter, which is printed in the Cornhill Mag- 
azine, when the famous soprano Jenny Lind was 
singing at Heidelberg the students welcomed her 
enthusiastically by taking the horses from her 
carriage and dragging it from the station to the 
hotel. After the performance they serenaded her 
at her hotel. 

The next day, when she was to leave for 
Berlin, they dragged her carriage from the hotel 
to the station and sang an enthusiastic farewell 
to her. Then as soon as the train had started 
they rushed in a body to the bedroom that they 
supposed she had occupied and, tearing the 
sheets from the bed, cut them in strips, and 
each student stuck a strip into his buttonhole 
and wore it all day long. 

That afternoon a stout and very dirty old 
gentleman said to an acquaintance, “Do you 
know, sir, I think these Heidelberg students are 
all mad!” 

“No,” his friend replied, “they are fine high- 
— young fellows, a bit eccentric, but not 
mad.” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “I’ll tell 
you what they did to me. As soon as I had left 
my hotel this morning a body of them rushed 
to my bedroom, dragged the sheets from my bed 
and tore them into strips; and now every one is 
wearing a strip in his buttonhole!” 
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ZUM DO, ZUM DON’T 


AUGHTER was never absent from the trench- 
es even during the most terrible moments of 
the war. The London Daily News gives this 

example of the whimsical humor of Tommy 
Atkins: 

British troops had found that certain cap- 
tured German trenches were full of notices that 
read: Zum Unterstand, which, interpreted, means 
“To the antiaircraft shelter.” The next day 


while the officer in command was inspecting he 
was astonished to observe below each legend 
another, like this: Zum Unterstand. Zum Don’t. 
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This book is saving many millions of 
dollars for the American people. 

Is it saving money for you and for 
your family? Are you taking full ad- 
vantage of your opportunity? 

This book—our Golden Jubilee Cata- 
logue—celebrates our 50th Anniversary 
by offering you the lowest prices possi- 
ble on everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family. 

It is filled with bargains—with mer- 
chandise of high quality. And every 
price is a Money Saving price for you. 

For Fifty Years Montgomery Ward 
& Co. have earnestly worked to serve 
the American people. 

Today millions of people are buying 
from this book on faith in the name 
“Montgomery Ward.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Millions Buy from this Book on Faith 
in the Name “Montgomery Ward” 


And it is our policy to keep faith 
with our customers. It is our policy to 
sell only serviceable goods, to serve 
you promptly — always to offer you 
a saving — and to deal with you al- 
ways in the full spirit of the Golden 
Rule. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. begins its 
second half-century of business exis- 
tence. Yet today it is filled with the 
spirit of youth; alert, looking ahead, 
improving its service, filling orders 
quicker, and offering lower and lower 
prices. 

To buy from this Golden Jubilee Cat- 
alogue is to be guaranteed a definite 
saving and entire satisfaction—and back 
of this guarantee is the reputation of 
Fifty Years of fair dealing. 


Buy from this book. Fill all your needs from this book. 
Consult it daily to find the right price, the lowest price 
for dependable, reliable goods of standard quality. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Montgomery Ward & Co 


Saint Paul 


Fort Worth 


Portland, Ore. 


























On Trial 


OU may now have any musical instru- 
ment for a week's trial at our risk in 
your home. No obligation to buy. 
Return the instrument at our expense at 
the end of a week if you decide not to keep 
it. The trial will not cost you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay. Complete musical out- 
fit comes with most instruments—velvet lined case, 
all accessories, self-instructor, etc., all at direct 
factory price — everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone. 

Wurlitzer instruments are known all over the world 
for artistic quality. Used by the greatest musicians, 
bands, and orchestras. Wurlitzer has made the 
finest musical instruments for over 200 years. 


Send for New Book on Musical 
Instruments—No charge 


Every known instrument illustrated, many in full 
colors. All details and eee descriptions. A 
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a has ersnee in_over thirty cities. But no 
matter where oon live, Wurlitzer is no farther than 
your nearest mail Send the coupon today! 


WuRLIIZER 


RL] INSTRUMENT MAKING 
ateiene 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2507 

117 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati © 120 W. 42d Street, New York 

329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 

and full descriptions of alt musical instruments, also 

details of the Wurlitzer Free Trial Easy Payment 

Plan. No obligation. 
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CALEB SAGS ON THE HALTER 


ALWAYS cal’late to be accom’datin’,” re- 
marked Caleb Peaslee, “and I reckon I’m 
as patient as the average. A married man, 


I 


_you know, Lysander—but then that ain’t neither 


here nor there.” 

Deacon Hyne made a grimace that he intended 
to be a smile. “What’re you bein’ so cautious 
*bout, Kellup?” he asked. “Your wife ain’t any- 
where round, is she?” 

“J didn’t know for sartain,” replied Caleb. 
“But to get back to what I was sayin’, while I’m 
as patient as needful most times, there’s a p’int 
where I cal’late to sag back on the halter con- 
sid’able stubborn, and that’s when a man im- 
poses on me as a neighbor and then comes round 
to twit me of it fore strangers! 

“You know somethin’ about what a critter 
Jake Webb is to brag, Hyne, but, not livin’ side 
up to him, you ain’t been pestered with his 
everlasting borrering and never bringin’ back, 
same’s I have; the critter has plagued me about 
crazy, and it’s a wonder I get half a crop off’n 
my farm; I wouldn’t if I didn’t work harder’n 
a man of my age ought to! 

“But I could have stood the borrering part of 
it if he wa’n’t so satisfied with himself, ’sif he 
was a little more forelayin’ and look-ahead than 
us older folks that’s farmed all our lives, and 
with our own farmin’ tools too! 

“When I got ready to furrow out my land 
for p’taters this spring I had to wait all one day 
and part of the next for my plow jest for the 
reason that Webb had been over and got it ’thout 
leave nor license and hadn’t fetched it back. I 
took a stone drag and went after it, but that put 
me back a day and a half; and then ’fore I 
could get the seed into the ground there come on 
a rain and sot me back near a week more, all 
on ’count of his borrering! 

“T guess I wouldn’t have thought of it much 
longer’n a day or so only one day down at the 
post office he took ’casion to brag about how 
forrard his p’taters was lookin’, and then he 
had the face to tell me that I’d let the seed get 
too dry ’fore I planted it! I come plaguy nigh 
tellin’ him, if I’d had a lock on my tool-house 
door, it would have helped more; but I kept a 
shut mouth. I wish now I hadn’t! 

“Feelin’ as I did to’rds the critter, I d’know 
whether I’d have let him have my cultivator 
when he come after it or not, but it chanced I 
was to Bangor with a load of garden truck that 
day; so he told my wife he was going to borrer 
it,—he never asked her whether he could or 
not,—and hauled it over to his place and cul- 
tivated and hilled up his p’taters. I saw ’em 
when I come home that afternoon, and they was 
a han’some sight, bad as I hate to say a good 
word for his farming. 

“My piece was a week behind his, but it 
looked like a dry spell, so I didn’t go right over 
and bring the cultivator home and use it same’s 
I ought to’ve done; I sort of hung back to see 
if he wouldn’t have the decency to bring it home 
himself. And while I was waitin’ that storm 
blew up and rained four days; you know how 
it was a week or ten days ago; the pigweed and 
nettles in that piece growed a foot, and there 
was some rows where you couldn’t see a p’tater 
for the weeds! 

“Jest as soon as it cleared and dried off ’nough 
to let me work the ground I put over to his place 
after my cultivator, and I’m goin’ to own up to 
you, Hyne, I was fairly bilin’. I cal’lated to give 
him a piece of my mind, but when I hove round 
the corner of the barnyard I found him there 
talkin’ with a stranger; so I never said a word, 
but just loaded on the cultivator and drove out. 
I’d jest got down to my piece and got the hoss 
hooked in when I heard somebody shoutin’, and 
when I looked up Webb was comin’ on the run, 
and the strange man was close behind him, 
luggin’ a black box on three legs. I held back the 
hoss and waited. 

“When they got up to me Webb was puffin’ 
and blowin’ so hard he couldn’t speak a word, 


but the other man took it onto himself to tell: 


me what they wanted. Seems he was from the 
state farm and was takin’ pictures of the best 
lookin’ fields of crops with the idea of writin’ a 
report of ’em to come out in the yearly report, 
so he told me. 

“By that time Webb had got his breath back, 
and he chimed in. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘and, being I had 
about the: best and most forrard piece in town, 
we wanted to have a picture of that, and then 
we wanted to get a picture of a weedy, neg- 
lected crop to go alongside of it—for a contrast, 
you know!’ 

“Hyne, I ’shamed to tell you how mad I 
blazed up all in a minute. I grabbed up a fence 
stake and took my stand right in front of the 
stranger. ‘I ain’t goin’ to try to hender you writin’ 
that report,’ says I, ‘but when you write it here’s 
one thing for you to put into it; you jest say that 
this prize view shows a piece that was farmed 
with borrered tools that the owner had to go 
after himself, and that the owner’s p’taters was 
a fortnight behind Webb’s on that ’count alone!’ 
says I. ‘The plow last spring I had to go fetch my- 
self, and the cultivator you saw me get today. 
Now,’ says I, ‘you put that into your report, and 
I won’t say a word. But,’ I says, ‘if you try to 
set up that rig and take a picture of my p’taters 
in the state they’re in, I’ll smash that box with 
this fence stake!’ ” 

The deacon looked up inquiringly. 

“He didn’t try it,” Mr. Peaslee concluded. 


New York 
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ELECTRIC BICYCLE LAMP 
Makes Night Riding Safe! 


Ride and enjo 
Automobile tr 
is getting heavier every day 

You are safe with a Delta on the darkest night. 
Its piercing ‘‘Searchlight’’ beam points out “es 
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DELTA ELECTRIC CO., 160 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 
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are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 


For style, material and workmanship 
unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
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dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 
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HE WATERBURY 

Radiolite, like the 
famous Ingersoll Yankee, 
leads in its field. It is the 
best watch that $5 will buy 
—-a jeweled watch that 
combinesstaminaandstyle. 
It is the small, popular 12- 
size, and graceful from 
antique bow to fine, open 
face that glows in the dark. 
A <¢silver’? dial harmo- 
nizes with the polished solid 
nickel case. 

Here is a watch with a 
sturdy 4-jeweled move- 
ment of modified bridge 
construction, built to com- 
bine enduring accuracy 
with lasting good looks. 


Ingersoll Yankee “15° 


This is the reasonable, 
reliable, famous American 
Watch—the best known 
time-piece in the world, 
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Mysterious Colored) 
Pictures with ARTCRAFT. 


Something New! Artcraft Picture Making Out- 
fits, in Colors. Make pretty ictures without 
ts, without brus 


: Woodland Green, Roya! Pur- 
ple, Sunset Red, Deep Blue-Black. Just Rub, 
and the pictures appear. ‘‘Try-Me-Outfit’’ No. 
1, 50c; ** er Outfit’’ No. 2, $1; ‘‘Master Out- 
fit’’ No. 3, $2. poy from your dealer, or order 
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order. All outfits sent postpaid. Interesting 
circular FREE. 

C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON 
156-C Franklin Street, New York, N.Y. 
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VOLUMES OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly tr for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a F ocenk in advance, including — 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Cana 
and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowled by ch in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the m: in of the paper. Lt to a stranger is 

e risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 











HOARSENESS 


OARSENESS is of such common occurrence 
that we think little of it; only when it 
has continued for a long time do we 

begin to wonder what causes it. The cause of 
hoarseness, which can vary from a slight rough- 
ness to almost entire loss of voice, may be one 
of several things—interference with the vocal 
cords because of congestion and swelling of 
the mucous membrane that covers them, or ul- 
ceration of one of the cords, or the presence 
of a small tumor, or partial paralysis of the 
nerves that control the movements of the cords. 

There are a number of muscles that move 
the vocal cords, and anything that interferes 
with the action of the nerves that stimulate them 
will cause hoarseness. Any one of a great number 
of things may interfere with that action, such 
as tumors in the neck or in the upper part of 
the chest or at the base of the brain, pleurisy, 
inflammation of the gullet and degeneration of 
the upper extremity of the spinal cord. Again, 
congestion in sympathy with chronic disease of 
the upper part of the throat, the nose or the nasal 
sinuses may affect the cords; or the beginning 
of disease of the cords may come from tuber- 
culosis, from malignant growths, from singers’ 
nodes, warty growths, clergyman’s sore throat, 
and so forth. On the other hand hoarseness may 
be owing simply to persistent laryngitis or to 
bronchitis that is of catarrhal or gouty origin, or 
that immoderate cigarette smoking—or with cer- 
tain persons even moderate smoking—or in- 
dulgence in strong alcoholic beverages has caused. 

In searching for the cause of hoarseness, the 
physician will naturally examine the vocal cords 
with the laryngoscope to see whether they are 
congested, or whether there is a tumor on one 
or on both of them,.or whether either is thick- 
ened or is completely or partly paralyzed. If he 
finds nothing except congestion, he will perhaps 
inquire into the patient’s habits and will ex- 
amine the nose, the tonsils, the teeth and 
neighboring parts. By excluding one thing after 
another, he will usually find out what is wrong; 
then he can make a vigorous attack and perhaps 
can cure the patient. The essential thing is to 
make the discovery so early that it is possible 
to remove the cause. The sufferer from hoarse- 
ness should not wait too long before consulting 
his doctor. 
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SNAKES OF THE TROPICS 


EOPLE who object to snakes should keep 
P away from Mekeo Station in New Guinea. 

The place, says Capt. C. A. W. Monckton 
in Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident 
Magistrate, is absolutely the worst for snakes of 
any I have ever known. 

They were there in all sizes from pythons that 
came after my fowls to deadly little reptiles that 
coiled in bunches of bananas. If you sent a boy 
up a cocoanut tree, he had first to beat the 
bunches of nuts with a stick before he dared to 
put out his hand. 

I have known only two men in my life who 


health officer, and the other was his camp keeper, 
who was named Rohu. Once at Cape Nelson I 
had my kneecap knocked to one side and went by 
boat to get Armit, who was then stationed at 
Tamata. He and his servant had half a dozen 
tame snakes that used to crawl over the beds 
and chairs; in fact, they crawled everywhere. If 
either of their owners wanted to sit in a chair he 
frequently had to pick a snake out of it first. To 
the contempt of the two men I declined a bed in 
the house in favor of a bunk at the police bar- 
racks. “The snakes are quite harmless,” said 
Armit. : 
“That may be,” I replied, “but if I must 
have bedfellows I prefer constabulary to snakes!” 
It was a common thing for the storekeepers in 
the gold fields to have a small python eight or 
ten feet long to keep away the rats. Usually the 
ythons became very tame. I remember one big 
fellow that my police caught in the Mambare and 
sold to Hancock, a storekeeper at Tamata. Han- 
cock trained it to come at his whistle for a bowl 
of condensed milk. It used to climb about the 





beams in the roof of the store and swing down 
; over the table to be fed, much to the annoyance 
| of fussy customers who chanced to be present. 





really liked snakes. One was Armit, an English | 
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AFTER EVERY MEAL 


Select your food wisely, chew it well, 
and—use WRIGLEY’S after every meal. 


Your stomach will thank you. 
It is both a benefit and a treat —good, 


small. 









Sugar jacket “melts 
in your mouth” and 
gum center remains 
to give you all the 
usual Wrigley’s 
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BOYS make *6 a week 


while learning to be a Junior Salesman. 


: AND LEARN HOW 
Mail Coupon 4 No Capital Required 


Application for position of Junior Salesman 


Your Name. 








Address. 











az~ Fill in the coupon—cut out and mail to 
377 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 
Only one boy chosen in each section so send at once. 


- FREE CATALOG 2ivs ahowumocr im cuss SI 


Either pin illustrated made with amy 3let- ; 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
Silver, 40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
ast@ Of Sterling and solid gold pins and rings. % 


I 
1 
State. i 
1 
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Bastian Bros. Co. 405 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. ¥. 





No Soap Better 


—— For Your Skin —— 


Than Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) free of Cuti- 
cura 1, Malden, Mass. 











inside of two years. Meets all ents for entrance to col- 
lege and the leading pape and thirty-six other practi- 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Digestible cooking 
for your Children 


One daily aid— 


erg SCHOOL INVESTIGATIONS invest mother’s cooking 
with a new importance. 
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Thousands of boys and girls in many different schools have 4 

recently been examined under the direction of nutrition experts. 
About one-third of these school children were found to be under- 
nourished. And a substantial share of them were from prosper- 
ous families. Almost uniformly it was found that the misunder- 
stood “backward” pupils were under-nourished while the “bright” 
boys and girls were those fortunate children whose home kitchens 
supplied good wholesome food. 


Well-informed mothers, nowadays, know that their familics 
must have fats in their diet, for fat is our chief energy food. 
But the digestibility of the fat used is important. Crisco, a pure 
vegetable fat, supplies this necessary energy in a form which is 
digestible. It is wholesome for the little ones—and grown-ups 
as well. 


We have recently had the fine, helpful experience of talking to 


hundreds of mothers in their own homes. 


They commended Crisco generously for its delicious results in 
cake-making, in pie-baking and in frying. A remark often heard 
was, “Crisco brings out the natural flavors of foods.” But we 
were disappointed to find that many women had overlooked the 
great importance of digestibility. 


Women, after all, are the real custodians of the health of their 
husbands and children. They feel this high responsibility and 
are glad (once they appreciate the digestibility of Crisco foods) 
to pay the few extra cents involved in an average week’s baking 
and frying. There is real comfort in knowing that you are pro- 
viding your family with nature’s digestible vegetable shortening 
when you employ Crisco. 

Crisco is sold by grocers in small, medium sized and large cans. 


Made and sold in Canada, too. 


CRISCO SPONGE CAKE 


3 eggs 14 cupfuls flour 
1 cupful = 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
4 cupful Crisco 14 teaspoonful orange extract 


1% teaspoonful salt ‘% cupful cold water 


Cream Crisco; add salt, yolks of eggs well beaten and sugar, 
and beat for five minutes, add orange extract and cold water. 
Beat up whites of eggs to a stiff froth and add alternately 
with the flour sifted with the baking powder. ivide into 
Criscoed and floured gem pans and bake in a moderate oven 
for fifteen minutes. 


Sufficient for twelve cakes. 
To receive “‘A Calendar of Dinners”? containing 615 recipes 


and 365 dinner menus, send 25¢c to The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati. O., Section G-10, Dept. of Home Economics. 


Two Simple Home Tests! 


Low Melting Point 
Easy Digestibility. 


Into half a glass of lukewarm water 
drop a small lump each of Crisco and 
any other shortening. With a tea- 
spoon gradually add hot water until 
Crisco melts. You will find that few 
other fats melt at this point. Food 
authorities say that an easily digested 
fat should melt near body heat— 
98 2-5 degrees. Crisco, you will find, 
melts even below this temperature. 
It melts at 97 degrees. (This test does 
not necessarily condemn the digesti- 
bility of the other fat, but it will aid you 
to establish Crisco’s fine digestibility.) 






For delicious cakes which stay 
fresh longer 
For flaky and digestible pastry 
For wholesome digestible 
' fried foods. 





Avoid Smoke and 
Odor! 


Put into separate pans equal amounts 

Crisco and any other fat. Heat 
slowly for eight minutes, or until they 
reach a temperature where a bread 
crumb browns in 40 seconds. 


Notice that the Crisco, unlike most 
cooking fats, does not smoke at this 
Proper frying temperature. 


You will find Crisco very welcome 
in your kitchen as an aid in keeping 
your whole house fresh and free from 
cooking 
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